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"MICHIGAN ‘SUMMER RESORTS 
MICHIGAN EAST COAST RESORTS 
FISHING and HUNTING IN MICHIGAN 


Booklets illustrating and describing the summering and fishing places in the 
Lower Peninsula of Michigan. Sent post free to any address on request to 
H. F. Moeller, General Passenger Agent, Pere Marquette Railroad 
324 UNION STATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















oc FIFTY 


EUROPE [uur 


Tours de Luxe and Vacation, covering all Europe. 
Varied routes; choice of steamship lines, Including 


all travelling GIF to $1185 


expenses 
Leisurely travel, 125 offices abroad. Established 1841. 


THOS. COOK Ss 
245 & 1185 BROADWAY, 649 Madison Ave. 
New York 





Independent Travel Tickets Everywhere 
Best of Europe 


COPLEY University Leaders $350 




















HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send 4 cents (postage) for illustrated book, entitled 
** HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND,” describing CATHEDRAL 
ROUTE, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson dis- 
tricts and the HARWICH HOOK OF HOLLAND ROUTE. 
Twin Screw Steamship Line ENGLAND TO HOOK OF 
HOLLAND OR ANTWERP. 

Address H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent, 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 





$ HIGH GRADE. SPRING and 
oe” <0 SUMMER TOU RS. | Smal select 
it 
Per ce cy Besta baleen ent 
THE EAGER TOURS 
650 Union Trust Bai uilding 
Baltimore, - - Md. 
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30 TOURS TO EUROPE 


under oper ior management; excep tional advantages 
FALL CRUISE AROUND the WORLD; ANNUAL ORIENTAL CRUISE 
Feb. 7, ’07; Steamer Arabic. Program R. Free. 

FRANK C, CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York 


COACHING IN SWITZERLAND 
over the famous “‘ Stelvio,” the highest mountain pass 
in Europe; also 8 other Swiss passes by diligence; Lon- 
don, Paris, Geneva, Mt. Blanc, Matterhorn, Munich, 
Nuremberg, Dresden, Berlin, Italian Lakes, etc. 69 
days. CHARLES ROLLINSON, 203 Broadway, N. Y. 


Old World Tour's siieciieesai: 


lar tour with leisure and comfort, $530; no extras. 
corted by Mr. & Mrs. Edward A. Robson, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Europe 








Select party of 12. 
Sailing June 3oth. 





June 23. Via Gibraltar. 14th party. Highest 

testimonials. Moderate price. Send for illus- 

a books, maps, etc. W. A. JOHNSON, 
214 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 





T 0 U R Ss Inclusive Price 
Inexpensive but not mean; Brief but not hurried; 
Scholarly but not technical. 
Write for Copley Announcement 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 199 Clarendon St., Boston 
( € NG Twenty-fifth season of uninterrupted success. 
Comfort and leisure. Thorough sightseeing under ex- 
pert guidance. Limited parties, All arrangements 
+ LA \a frst class. Special tours arranged for small 
private parties. DR. and MRS. HOWARD 
8. PAINE, 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y,. 
Attractive Tours, $385 to $900 
385 CUMBERLAND ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Select two months’ Summer Tour. $ 
Europe Small party. Best steamers. Fer- 
te = qeoers. Apply at once. Rev. 
Temple, Watertown Z, Mass. meen 
AMESTOWN, opposite Newport. Thorndy ‘ke 
Hotel and § new Cottages, furnished. Charming 
location on shores of Narragansett Bay; 15 min. to News 
port by ferry. P. H. Horgan, Newport, R. I. 








A Summer in Foreign Lands , Mediterranean 


route. Limited 
petvete Darts, arrangements first-class. Four vacancies. 


iL. PAN TLIND, 790Prospect St.. Cleveland 








est. Sanita 
sterilized daily. 











Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New, Modern, Luxurious 


Convenient to railroad stations, shopping centers and points of general inter- 
conditions throughout. 
Elegant appointments, 


Rooms without bath, $2.00 per day. 


Wire for aoeuieniiations at our expense. 


EUGENE G. MILLER, Manager 










THE IDEAL HOTEL 
of Philadelphia 


Fireproof construction. AJ] linen 


Rooms with bath, 


per day and upwards. 
_4 








Es- | 


THE GREAT 
Central Railway System 
OF AMERICA 





Operates more than 12,000 miles ot rail- 
way east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati 
COMPRISING THE 

New York Central & Hudson River 

Lake Shore & [lichigan Southern 

Big Four Route 

Michigan Central 

Boston & Albany 

Pittsburg & Lake Erie 

Lake Erie & Western 

Indiana, Illinois & lowa 

Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 

New York & Ottawa, and 

Rutland Railroads 


A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue, giving a 
synopsis of cach of the forty-one books now comprising 
the New York Central Lines’ ‘‘ Four-Track Series,” as 
well as a small half-tone reproduction of each of eleven 
beautiful etchings of scenery along our line, will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising 
Department, Room 176, Grand Central Station, New York 


C. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
New York CHICAGO 














Chicago Beach Hotel 


(American and European Plan) 











Is an ideal resort for rest or pleasure, with 
the city ten minutes away. There is the quiet 
of lake, beach, shaded parks, and spacious 
apartments or the gayety of boating, bath- 
ing, riding or driving, goif, tennis, danc- 
ing, good music and town amusements. 
There are 450 rooms, 220 private baths, 
every modern convenience. Table is 
always the best. 1,000 feet of broad 
veranda, overlooking Lake Michi- 
gan. Always cool in summer. 








Address for Handsomely Illustrated Booklet, 
giving full particulars, Manager, Box 18, Chicago 
Beach Hotel, 5ist Blvd, and Lake Shore, Chicago. 











Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss Electrical Schoolis the oldest and 
oest school in the world teaching ELECTRICITY ex- 
clusively. Theoreticaland practical course complete 

ONE YEAR 
dents actually construct Dynamos, Motors and 
non instruments. Graduates hold good positions 
throughoutthe world. Fourteenth year opens Sep- 
tember 26. Apply for Catalog to Bliss Electrical 
Schoo', 218 G Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Study 


Law 
at 


Home 
Summer Session 


University of Michigan 
June 26—August 3, 1906 
Arts, Science, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy. 
Preparatory Courses, Undergraduate Courses, Graduate 
Courses, Teachers’ Courses. Fees $15 to $25. Board and 
room for session from $20 up. 816 students last summer. 
Instruction by members of regular faculty. Address 


— 














The original school, 
toevery one. Recognized by courts and educators. 
Experienced and competent instructors. Takes 
spare time only. Three courses—Preparatory, 
Business, College. Prepares for practice. Will better 
yourcondition and prospects fg) 


Instruction by mail adapted 








in business. Students and 
graduates everywhere. Full 
particulars and special 
offer free. 
The Sprague Correspondence 
Sehool ef Law, 
482 Majestic Bidg, 
Detroit, Mich. 





JOHN R. EFFINGER, Secretary 
705 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 








Vacation School at 


SAINT JOHN’S 


MANLIUS, N. Y. 


The distinctive feature of the school is the combination 
of outdoor life with sufficient study and routine to prevent 
retrogression. Attractive military camp life. lavalry, 
boating, aquatic sports and athletics. ke Ontario ex- 
eursions on School Ship from Niagara Falls to Thousand 
Islands. For particulars, address WM. VERBECK, President. 


WILDMERE CAMP FOR BOYS 


Ten weeks in the Maine woods, Mountain climbing, canoeing, swim- 
ming. Compamonship of college bred leaders, Tutoring, if desired. 
Coaching trip to Mt. Washington. Seventh season, Booklet on request, 
IRVING H, WOODMAN, Ph.B., Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








CAMP ALGONQUIN. ASummerCamp for boys. As- 
quam Lake, Holderness. N. H. Twenty-first Season 
opens June 26. Tutoring if desired. Edwin De Meritte, 
De Meritte School, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Locationhigh and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. , a ideals. A new 





gymnasium with swimmi pool. F or college, scien- 
tite school and business. Illustrated mphiet sent free, 
Address Dr. ¥. W. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall We lesley Hills, Mass. 





ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


48 and 50 West 54th St., between 5th and 6th Aves., New York 

A high-class, residential and day school. New, fireproof 
building specially designed for school ; perfect sanitation. 
Only teachers of highest academic and professional standing 
employed. Complete academic department, music, voice 
culture, art, physical culture and domestic science. Will 
open October, 1906. GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
Address: Mrs. Arthur M. Hunter, Secy., 14 Fifth Ave., New York 


MISS KNOX’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
The next school year will open Thursday, the fourth of 
October. Terms $1000.00 per year. Address 


Miss MARY ALICE KNOX, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


BUFORD COLLEGE *“fyU"" 


For the Higher Culture of Women. Limited. Graduate, 
Post-Graduate and University-Preparatory courses, 
University pible, coer. eneeeraiees aerenin, a in 

nguage, usic an xpression. Year ‘ 
E. @. BUFORD, Regent. Mrs. E.G. BUFORD, President. 











For circulars and particulars address 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Latest Addition to the - 
Standard Dictionary Family 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS 


VEST-POCKET 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


“The Biggest Little Dictionary inthe World” 


HIS valuable abridged dictionary, edited 

by JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D., editor 
of ‘Students’ Standard Dictionary,” etc., 
has just been published. Besides having 
the most comprehensive and most modern 
vocabulary of any Vest-pocket Dictionary 
published, it contains many exclusive features 
which give it superiority over every other 
similar book. 


LEADING FEATURES 


1, The use of the Scientific (Phonetic) Alphabet 
for the respelling of words to denote pronunciation, 
Exclusive. 

2. The giving of key-lines as guides for pronuncia- 
tion at the bottom of each page, instead of referring 
the reader to the beginning or the end of the book, as 
other dictionaries do, before he can find the equiv- 
alents of the symbols used to denote pronunciation. 
Exclusive. 

3. The respelling of every word of doubtful pro- 
nunciation, instead of using dots and dashes, curves 
and curliques, above and below the letters which make 
up the vocabulary word. Lxclusive. 

4. Rules for guidance in punctuation and pronun- 
ciation. Exclusive. 

y- The inclusion of a chart of the States, Territories, 
and possessions of the United States, with population, 
capital, date of admission or acquisition, etc. 

6. The inclusion of prefixes and suffixes. 

7. The inclusion of irregular verbs, with their prin- 
cipal parts, all grouped together in one section. Ax 
exclusive feature, because other works give rules to be 
consulted somewhere else in the book, referring thereto 
simply by a number. 

8. The Gazetteer is more than a list of names of 
places with population. J¢ is the only descriptive 
gazetteer published in a vest-pocket dictionary. It in- 
cludes the names of all the cities in the United States 
having a population of 10,000 or more, and all foreign 
cities of 40,000 inhabitants. Every state of the Union 
is included with its area and capital, as well as every 
other important state throughout the world. 

g. The inclusion of encyclopedic data on the Extra- 
Continental Possessions of the United States, giving 
asea, population, nationality of inhabitants, climate, 
products, exports, etc. 

ro, And in addition this valuable little book gives 
the names of the chief rulers of the world; largest 
cities in the world; parliamentary law at sight; birth 
flowers; telegraph. che, and wireless rates; countries 
and colonies of the Universal Postal Union; interest 
tables, rules and laws; world statistics; maps of superior 
scope, area and coloring; Presidents and Vice-Presi- 
dents of the United States; weights and measures of 
various nations; postal information; wedding anniver- 
saries; abbreviation and contraction; poisons and their 
antidotes; the metric system; coinage of the world; 
foreign words and phrases, etc., etc., etc. 


Clo'h, 25 cents; flexible leather, 50 cents, net; 
indexed, 5 cents additional. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 














Teen" AND NERVOUS CHILDREN 


SYCAMORE FARM SCHOOL, R. ¥F. D., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 








NE d 
eo W YORK and LONDON a 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. 












DO YOU KNOW 


Who are the great artists of the world? 

Under whose direction their genius was developed? 
When they lived, in what cities and who were thelr friends ? 
What are the distinguishing points of their work ? 

By whom the work of each has been most closely analyzed ? 
Where the masterpieces of each may be seen ? 


All these and many other details are made clear from 
month to month in 


MastersinAl 


A monthly publication, each issue of which deals with 
the life and work of a master in painting or sculpture, 
Beside the reproduction on heavy plate paper, suitable for 
framing, of at least ten of the strongest examples of the 
work under consideration, there is a complete review of the 
technique, ambitions and achievements of the artist. The 
treatment is delightful to both artists and laymen, and of 
permanent value for ready reference. 


A Subscription for one year costs but $1.50. 

Your personal check will bring the current 

issue by return of mail. 

BATES AND GUILD COMPANY 
Publishers 

44 CHAUNCY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








ENIGMAS OF ___ 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


By Prof. JAMES H. HYSLOP, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Vice-President of the Society for Psychical Research. 
Acomprehensive account of the Investigation of Crys- 
tal Vision, Telepathy, Dream Coincidents, Appari- 
tions, Premonitions, Clairvoyance, Mediumistic Phe- 
nomena, &c., by that eminent group of scientific men 
composing the Council of the Society for Psychical 

Research. Also by the same author: 


SCIENCE AN 


A FUTURE LIFE 


Based on the astounding data accumulated by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir William Crookes, Prof. William James, Dr. 
Richard Hodgson, Prof. Sidgwick, Prof. Newbold, F. 
W.H. Mvers, Prof. Hyslop, and others, in their inves- 
tigation of Personal Identity in Psychical Phehomena., 
$1.50 net, each. By mail $1.62 each. 
Herbert 8B. Turner & Co., Publisher, Boston. 

















TENNYSON’S IDYLL— 
** LANCELOT AND ELAINE” 


Edited by Louise Pound, Ph.D. Full 
text with expl y notes. Appendi 
showing derivation of poem—no other 
edition has this, rzo pages. Send stamps 
orcoin. Paper Cover . . ibe 

Cloth ... . 306 
AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY C*. 
312 N. ith St., Lincoin, Nebraska 
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To any one who may be interested in the Works of 


Robert G. Ingersoll 


we will present, FREE oF CHARGE a fac-simile manu- 
script of his famous poem, ‘‘ The Birthplace of Burns,” 
now hanging in the Burns cottage at Ayr. Send postal to 


Dresden Publishing Company, New York City 














IF YOU ARE A WRITER 


We can aid you to find a market for anything you write, 
$8. SUCCKSSFULLY PLACED, 
Criticised, Revised, gf rere at 
References: Edwin Markham. argaret ngster 
thers. Established 1890. Send for leaflet L. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS i3c'sANE- 
Plato; Immortality 


His life; the argument; big type, paper Se., dainty 


cloth 1c. A sample of bargains in beoks; list free. 
Of Dealers or Agents. Big profits. 


ALDEN BROTHERS, Publishers, 423 Bible House, N. Y. City. 








WHEN YOU GET = 
ll get a book of unique an 
“BEFORE AN pte value. It indicates 
AUDIENCE” jew and original ways for speaking 
to an audience with grace, force, and di 


nity, empha- 
sizing the use of the will in creative rather than imi- 





Advises parents about schools. m. O, Pratt, Mgr. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


blic speaking. 12mo, cloth, 152 pages. 75 cents. 
ine i Wagualls Company, New York and London. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


We offer to preachers, active 
religious workers, religious 
students, and all interested in 
Peet y 5 sermonic literature an un- 


usual opportunity for obtain- 
ing this great sermon library 








| containing 402 of the bes 4 
mons ever preached by that prince of pulpit orators, Charles Haddon Spurgeon. The regular price of the twenty volumes is $20. The limited number: of are ee 
ing are offered to readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST at a saving of $8 on every set, or for only $12. This special price includes all carriage ¢ ‘ a 
our guaranty of satisfaction. We require no money ; 


: sharges and also 
is to si | mail os th bel rl Bh ng have seen the books for yourself and examined them for five days. All that is pacoueney. naw 
8 to sign and mail us the coupon below. The sets will be quickly sold out at this low figure and we advise prompt action to those whe avail themse 

of this special reduction. 4 I P ) ho desire to avail themselves 


NO MONEY REQUIRED NOW—ONLY $1 A MONTH—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


“It is not too much to say that, as sermons, they stand alone, combining with their pure evangelical 
doctrine a directness, a simplicity, a transparency, and an effectiveness of style unequaled by any other 
published sermons, by men now in the pulpit, or by those of other generations.””— The Standard, Chicago. 


SPURGEON’S SERMONS 


Including The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, by G. Holden Pike 


This Sermon library consists of twenty volumes, containing over four hundred of Spurgeon’s Choicest Sermons, 


men of all denominations, and especially valuable for reading and study by laymen and religious workers. 


, rich in suggestions and inspirations to clergy- 
powerful influence and wide popularit 


No sermons ever preached have exceeded these in 
y C y- They are never dry or didactic, but always bright, fresh, and crowded with illustrations, anecdotes, etc., thus affording 
their readers an immense resource upon which to draw. The secret of Spurgeon’s marvelous success and influence as a preacher is obvious to all who study these 
splendid pulpit masterpieces. Spurgeon himself remarked that he “ never grew tired of studying the sermons of successful preachers, in this way finding how to 
make my own sermons more successful in the winning of souls.” In this way every preacher and religious worker may make beneficial use of these volumes. 

They show how to bring practical thoughts out of Scripture. They reveal the earnest spirituality which is the secret of truly successful 

They reveal the secrets of Spurgeon’s great success. preaching. 

They will help a preacher to brighten and strengthen his own sermons. They are models of pulpit style, and clear, forceful diction. 

They are wonderful examples of systematic thought. 
* The Churchman, New York : “He was a Scriptural preacher, a textual preacher. This century has not heard a voice raised for Christ with so complete a mastery 

of Scripture, thought and language a3 was exhibited by Spurgeon.” 


TITLES AND CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES 


eeeQ360NeweweaaaaaSSSeNSS— First Series—18 sermons, one volume, 395 pages. | Types and Emblems—16 sermons, one volume, 259 
Paul’s First Prayer—The Power of the Holy Ghost ae. Women’s Rights—A Parable—David’s First 

—Sovereignty and Salvation—Faith. | Victory—Our Champion—The Helmet. 

Second Series—23 sermons, one volume, 454 pages. | Present Truth—1S sermons, one volume, 378 pages. 

The Glorious Habitation—God’s Providence—The | Preparation for Heaven—A Divine Mission—A 

God of the Aged—Christ in the Covenant. Double Challenge—A Cheerful Prophet. 


Third Series—29 sermons, one volume, 458 pages. Storm Signals—20 sermons, one volume, 422 pages. 
The Snare of the Fowler—Preaching for the Poor | The Battle of Life—Perilous Procrastination—Con- 
—Particular Election—Rahab’s Faith. trition—The Sinner’s Only Alternative. 

Fourth Series—27 sermons, one volume, 456 pages. Hands Full of Honey—17 sermons, one volume, 377 


The Parable of the Ark—Proving God—What Have pages. Imitators of God—On Laying Foundations 
I Done ?— Love Thy Neighbor. —Buying Without Money—Glory. 

Fifth Seriles—27 sermons, one volume, 454 pages. Return, 0 Shulamite—17 sermons, one volume, 379 
His Name Wonderful—Evil and Its Remedy— | pages. Heaven Below—What is Your Life—Faith 
Satan’s Banquet—Human Responsibility. Among Mockers—Parable of the Lost Sheep. 


Sixth Series—29 sermons, one volume, 450 pages. Healing and Service—17 sermons, one volume, 416 
The Story of God’s Mighty Acts—Conversion of pages. A Great Gospel for Sinners—Fallen Angels 
Saul—Little Sins—Spiritual Religion. —A Lesson to Fallen Men—Departed Saints Yet 


Seventh Series—22 sermons, one volume, 378 pages. | Living. 
Faith Illustrated—A Revival Sermon—The Resur- Pleading for Prayer—17 sermons, one volume, 384 
rection—Cleansing the Leper. poses. Our Sympathizing High Priest—Love’s 
Eighth Series—19 sermons, one volume, 372 pages. mplaining—In Christ No Condemnation. 

The Great Liberator—God’s Strange Choice—What | The Best Bread—17 sermons, one volume 





, 893 pages: 
God Can Not Do—God is With Us. Loving Persuasion—Jesus Declining the Legions— 
Ninth Serles—28 sermons, one volume, 510 pages. Folly of Unbelief. 
Thoughts and Their Fruit—Love’s Logic—Jesus | The Lord and Leper—i7 sermons, one volume, 390 
No Phantom—Negotiations for Peace. pages. Abram’s Call—Cured Lat Last— Peter 5 Res 
ries—20 sermons, one volume, 411 pages. ration—The Charge of the Angel —Nathanael ; or, 
teen from the Life of King Asa—Harvest | The Ready Believer and His Reward—The Wed- 
Men Wanted—The Matchless Mystery. — — urnished with Guests—Would be Saved 


Of Immense Value, Say Authorities 


BisHoPp JouHn H. VINCENT: 

His sermons are full of the Gospel and they are full of wise and well-illustrated suggestions as to 
how-one may most effectively preach the Gospel. 
WAYLAND Hoyt, D.D.: 

There are no sermons better worth a preacher’s study. Preachers ought to study the great models of 
preaching as artists do the masters, that they may learn their art. Certainly a peer among the great 
models is Mr. Spurgeon. No preacher can afford to be without his sermons, 

Lyman ABBorT, D.D. : nl 

His sermons are models for preachers because of their spirituality, their simplicity, their unmistak- 

able sincerity and directness. 
J. W. BASHFORD, D.D. : 

His sermonscontain the very marrow of the Gospel. 
H. L. WayLanp, D.D.: 

Sermons of Spurgeon are read wherever the English language is spoken ; yet more are translated 
and are used by the power of God in many foreign tongues. 
Tuomas M. CLARK, D.D. : 

We require no effort to comprehend them; the style is so clear and translucent that you see at a 
glance just what he means. 


Sign and Mail 





INSPECTION COUPON 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
the Coupon To-Day 44-60 East 23rd St., New York: 

We offer the limited number of sets in stock to Rie mgs a : paeeee some apeetel ae ot Ser 
readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST for $12 each, regu- 12, regular price, $20. Please send hes: the-set, 

> lar price $20. Sign the coupon opposite and we will carriage prepaid. Tf after five days’ examination, 
eee Yee O08, SEARS Bere. Tes Mey ane the books prove satisfactory, I will remit $2 to you 
4 ine it for five days, and ifit a <oge satisfactory send and pay the balance of the price in monthly instal- 
” Hod *, paying t's — 5 Ir fink ee ments of $1 each. If the work is unsatisfactory it 

nstalments 0 ° 7 : 

tory you may return it at our expense. is understood that I may return it at your expense. 


20 Volumes—Over 400 Sermons FUNK @ WAGNALLS Sitios 
COMPANY, Publishers — L. D. 656 


Date...cooee ADDRESS... ccscccccccsccess 
Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers 
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EARTHQUAKE RELIEF FUND. 


The appalling disaster that has overtaken San Francisco is unprecedented in 
the history of the United States. The world’s response is prompt ; sympathetic 
aid should also break all records, and prove that blood is indeed thicker than 
water, and that mankind is growing rapidly into a universal brotherhood. 

Tue LITERARY DiceEst will receive, acknowledge, and forward to the proper 
authorities any sum that readers may give to aid the victims of this disaster 
May we not expect every subscriber for this periodical to help, each according 
to his ability, remembering that a dollar the giving of which causes sacrifice 
outweighs a million that involve no sacrifice. : 


iseal MARCA DEG CO GREE: sec ois 57'S hits s 015s ue 4 wie) dye wisi ie ahd, tela alue alee $1,550 
(This issue of THE LiteRARY DIGEST goes to press before last issue has 


reached the readers, so that there has not been time to hear from them. 
Their contributions will be acknowledged next week.) 








VACATION NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers desiring to receive THE LITERARY DiGEsT at their vacation ad- 
dresses will oblige us and save themselves annoyance if, in notifying the pub- 
lishers, they will write two weeks in advance and give both addresses. Simi- 
lar notice should be given when subscribers are returning to their permanent 
addresses. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








SAN FRANCISCO: REBUILDING. 


" N the day after Canne, the greatest of even Hannibal’s 
victories,” says the Washington Posz, ‘the Roman Senate 
offered for sale the land on which the Carthaginian army was 
encamped. That was the spirit which made the Romans the mas- 
ters of the world.” That, too, 7ze Post points out, is the spirit 
of San Francisco, for, as the Baltimore ews declares, “it is 
known that before the fire was checked, plans for rebuilding were 
begun, and even orders for structural material were given out.” 
Indeed, while the fire was still in progress Mayor McClellan re- 
ceived from Mayor Schmitz this inquiry: “How many architects 
and architectural draftsmen can you furnish us, and how quickly 
can they leave for San Francisco?” Confidence and courage, like 
that, says the Detroit F7ee Press, “compel admiration.” The 
fact is, in the words of Zhe Wall Street Journal, “ this nation can 
not spare San Francisco any more than it can spare New York 
or Chicago or New Orleans. She is needed, where her ashes 
now lie, as the gateway to the Hawaiian Islands, our watch-tower 
in the Pacific. She is indispensable as a strategic factor in our 
influence in Asia. . . . We must not weaken an iota, but ever be 
strong at that point of vantage for our own sake.” That city, as 
a well-informed writer in the New York Sw puts it, “is a metrop- 
olis not by the hand of man, but by the act of God.” He adds: 
“It does not exist because lines of transportation have agreed 
upon it as a site, but because it is the only natural site, the only 
possible site for the port of entry and the metropolis to California 
and all the country which lies back of it to the Rockies.” 


And should Eastern capital halt, maintains this writer, why, 
the local Californian capital can do the work. But why should 
Eastern capital halt? “In the first place, there has been no other 
earthquake in Northern California severe enough to shake down 
any considerable number of buildings since the early part of the 
nineteenth century. But even one earthquake in fifty years, he 
thinks, will not scare capital away. And the New York World 





points to the fact that “the Lisbon earthquake, which in 1755 slew 
possibly 40,000 people, has never been repeated in a century and 
a half.” So sure is the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle of the 
rebuilding’ that it gives this sketch of the future city: 


“The néw San Francisco will be a @leaner, saner, and safer , 
city. The rookeries and tenements have been annihilated and | 
Chinatown has disappeared. ‘The new San Francisco will not be | 
a city of traditions—of the pioneers, the gold rush, the vigilance 
committees, and red-shirted miners. It will be a greater city than 
in the past, for it has been purified by fire; but to those who know 
and love the old San Francisco—San Francisco the improbable, ° 





Copyrighted b, J. E. Purdy, Boston. 


MAYOR SCHMITZ, 
San Francisco’s Labor-union’ mayor, who: has risen to the occasion 
y' 
beyond all expectations. 


the maddest, gayest, liveliest, and most rollicking city in the coun- 
try—there is something inexpressibly sad in the reflection that the 
City of the Golden Gate can never be quite the same when it is 
remodeled and rebuilt.” 


There may be some difficulty in doing all that in five years, 
thinks the Chicago 7ribune, but the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
remarks optimistically, “One year is likely to work a wonderful 
transformation in the charred city.” And if San Franciscans will 
but follow the advice of the New York Evening Post, they will 
hereafter live that frugal, simple life for which St. Francis of 
Assisi, patron saint of thatcity,iscelebrated. As 7he Post says: 


“There is but one way to restore the fixed capital which has 
been destroyed, and that is the way of thrift and abstinence. For 
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These photographs, taken soon after the earthquake, when the fires were breaking out in various parts of the city, show how many buildings withstood the 


a decade or more, most of the persons who have had their prop- 
erty snatched from them must work hard and deny themselves 
luxuries and perhaps even comforts. This is the immutable law 
of waste and repair. When, therefore, we express confidence as 
to the recovery of San Francisco, we express confidence in the 
ability of its citizens to take a long look ahead, to labor without 
exhaustion, and to make sacrifices. Onno other terms may they 
succeed.” 


As to the fear of new earthquakes, Zhe Post lightly remarks, 
“plenty of sane people will continue to regard California, with 
earthquakes, as better than any other place w#thout.” San 
Francisco despatches to the newspapers announce that within the 
next few days plans will be outlined for one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. Various committees of citizens are at work 
and much study is being given to the plans drawn up by Daniel 
Burnham, the architect, long before earthquake and fire, for San 
Francisco had always expected to transform itself. In Zhe 
Crafisman for January Herbert E. Law set forth Mr. Burnham’s 
plans, in part, as follows: 


“The core of the new San Francisco is to be the civic center 
located at and about the geographical center of the city—the junc- 
tion of Van Ness Avenue, the principal boulevard, running north 
and south, and Market Street, the city’s main artery, extending 
east and west. About the civic center, within a radius of a,dozen 
square blocks, will be housed the administrative and intellectual 
life of the city, including: the post-office, a new $2,500,000 build- 
ing just completed ; the City Hall, the grounds of which will be 
enlarged and coordinated with the scheme, and the Public Library. 
The:site has already been purchased —a square block on Van Ness 
Avenue near Market Street. A million-dollar building will be 
started next year. This with part of the money provided by the 
recent $18,000,000 bond issue. The proposed buildings for the 
civic center are: the Opera-house, the Concert-hall, the Municipal 
Theater, the Academy of Art, the Museum of Art, a technological 


trom their homes away from the fire. The steel skeletons are those of 


SAN FRANCISCO BURNING, 


and industrial school, the Museum of Natural History, the Acad- 
emy of: Music, an exhibition hall, and an assembly hall. Says 
Mr. Burnham: ‘These buildings, composed in esthetic and eco- 
nomical relation, should face on the avenue forming the perimeter 
of distribution and on the radial arteries within, and in particular 
on the public places formed by their intersection, and should have 
on all sides extensive settings, contributing to public rest and 
recreation and adapted to celebrations, etc.’” 

The country at large seems to pin its faith to buildings con- 
structed on steel skeletons. Builders and contractors are sending 
their engineers and architects to San Francisco to make a close 
study of the effects of the disaster upon steel buildings. As the 
Philadelphia /nzguirer observes, “nothing that man makes can 
withstand the ravages of time, but the steel structure seems to 
come nearest it.” From the advance reports it seems likely, 
thinks the Chicago ews, “ that the experts’ observation will tend 
to confirm the superior value of steel-skeleton construction as the 
strongest and most secure.” The Pittsburg Dispatch warns San 
Francisco against skyscrapers, for twenty-two stories can make 
even the falling of brick-and-mortar coating a menace to life. The 
New York 77mes suggests reenforced concrete as a safe material. 
Above all, urges the Philadelphia Press, avoid those brick houses, 
such as Philadelphia has miles of. Better wooden buildings than 
brick. Nobody recalls, however, that in the past San Francisco 
was much given to copying Philadelphia. 

Many papers urge a suspension of the tariff on building mate- 
rials for the benefit of San Francisco. The Indianapolis Vews 
cites the case of Chicago after the fire, when “ Congress admitted 
building material free.’’ It should do so in San Francisco’s case, 
urges Zhe News, and the New York American says: 

“The markets of the world should be open to the Californians 


for the purchase of steel, lumber, cement—every article that goes 
into the construction of a building. This is no time for tariff 
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shock. , The fallen-chimneys in the foreground are almost the only evidence of its destruction. In the foreground of the left-hand picture people may be seen hurrying 


buildings in process of erection; they were not stripped by the earthquake. 


AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE. 


jnggling, no time to fatten the steel octopus on the life-blood of 
American cities. 

“ The American yesterday urged that steel and lumber intended 
for use in rebuilding the wrecked cities of California be put on the 
free list. The idea has promptly been taken up at Washington, 
and bills to this effect have been introduced in the Senate by 
Cullom, of Illinois; in the House by Madden (Rep.) and Gaines 
(Dem.). 

“We can hardly imagine any Representative or Senator, not tied 
to the Steel Trust or bound up with the lumber combine, oppo- 
sing such a measure.” 


THE INSURANCE. 


a burst of unreflecting generosity, the day of the earthquake, 

before the flames had shown their destructive possibilities, 
the insurance companies gave out that they intended to pay all 
losses in San Francisco without discriminating between fire and 
earthquake losses, and the press of the country applauded their 
liberality. Surely, said the Chicago Chronicle, “it must be to the 
interest of the companies in the long run to prove if possible that 
such institutions mean to stand between an afflicted community 
and utter ruin as far as possible and without availing themselves 
of anything savoring of a Shylock contract.” But when it became 
known that, roughly estimated, the loss is about $300,000,000, and 
that the fire losses alone will compel insurance companies to pay 
something like $175,000,000, the ardor of the enthusiasm cooled 
quickly. The law demands payments only for fire losses. 
Whereupon the Louisville Courier-Journal observes : 


“We may expect, therefore, that the companies which have sus- 
tained large losses in the stricken city will avail themselves of such 
means of defense as the law will give them. To determine what 
will serve as a legal] defense, litigation will no doubt be necessary, 
and we may expect that the companies will make the best fight 


possible to keep their liabilities down. There may be regret tha: 
it is so, but it must be remembered that some of the companiec 
will be the largest losers by the fire. Some of them will go out of 
business, and as to others it will depend on the extent to which 
they are found liable whether they will be able to pay their losses.” 


The Buffalo E-xfress is one of many papers that expect disputes 
and litigation in plenty. To quote: 


“There can be no dispute where the losses were solely due to 
earthquake, but there may be serious dispute where losses were 
due to fire which resulted from the shocks. A section of the re- 
vised insurance laws of California exempts claims arising from 
what are described as ‘excepted perils.’ Under this section, 
where a peril (earthquake, for example) is specially excepted ina 
contract, a loss which would not have occurred but for such peril 
is excepted, altho the immediate cause of the loss was not the 
excepted peril. This section obviously covers last week’s fire 
losses in San Francisco, and it appears to relieve all companies 
which have the earthquake clause in their contracts.” 


For that reason the Baltimore ews seriously advocates a sys- 
tem of earthquake insurance. According to estimates made by 
the New York Wor/d, British companies alone will have to pay 
$50,000,000. Of American companies, the Hartford, the heaviest 
loser, will have to pay about $5,000,000; these figures are not 
official, however. The Hartford has-announced its intention of 
paying promptly. No panic, says the Philadelphia Press, “is 
caused in the insurance world, and there will be none”: 


“ Possibly the unusual payments to be made will stagger some 
of the companies, but with the most of them it will have no other 
effect than to eat into their surplus and compel them to put upon 
the market some of the securities they have held. This is what 
they hold their surplus and reserve for, and those that have been 
properly managed-hold enough to meet their obligations... 

“It will be necessary to wait some time before the full extent of 
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THE PALACE HOTEL BEGINNING TO BURN. 


‘Most of the opera stars were quartered here. It stood the 
earthquake, but was destroyed by fire. 


its losses can be known by any company, and there is no occasion 
meanwhile for distrust. Let the people have confidence.” 


Of course the public contributes heavily to the fire losses. 
ready the underwriters have agreed to raise the premiums. 
to this many papers demur. 


Al- 
And 
As the New York World puts it: 


“It is an exceedingly modern idea in insurance that any commu- 
nity must, in addition to having its original rates proportioned to 
its individual situation and risks, be prepared to assume at any 
moment a share of the burden of losses sustained through phe- 
nomenal disaster elsewhere. A feeling that policy-holders in gen- 
eral get less than ‘a square deal’ in such circumstances can hardly 
be wondered at.” 


And that is why the New York Journal of Commerce advocates 
more safeguards and greater precautions in building construction. 
“All that insurance does is to collect from capital already pro- 
duced the wherewithal to distribute to the necessary points to 
replace capital destroyed. It adds nothing to the total, and the 
loss is merely distributed back over the community called upon 
to contribute.’? That is why, the New York Evening Post points 
out, the markets are depressed for the moment. It is due to the 
displacement of capital. Zhe Post adds: 


“The San Francisco payments will hardly reach the proportions 
of, say, the Japanese and Russian war borrowings of 1904 in Eu- 
rope’s markets, and in the one case as in the other the capital 
raised has for its object toreplace capital absolutely wasted. The 
reason why the San Francisco demands seem to affect the markets 
so much more seriously is that they could not, in the nature of the 
case, have been either foreseen or prepared for, whereas of war 
requirements there is usually ample warning.” 
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FUNSTON AND THE ARMY. 


“ |] T is perfectly clear now that President McKinley made a 

mistake in promoting Funston.” This sentence, word for 
word, is appearing in editorials all over the country, and the anti. 
imperialist papers that do not indorse it seem to think it best to 
say nothing on the subject. One of the foremost critics of impe- 
rialism, the New York World, declares that “there will be no 
more talk about General Funston’s unearned laurels; he has vin- 
dicated his rank in the army.” Mayor Schmitz also comes in for 
a large share of praise for the ability he has shown. But most 
papers speak of Brigadier-General Funston because he was once 
so maligned. “The man of the hour in San Francisco,” the Mil- 
waukee Seztinel calls him, and many other papers agree. The 
New York Sz, in summing up his career, takes into considera- 
tion his bravery in the field, as well as his tendency, voluntary or 
involuntary, to become a newspaper hero. “He is just past 
forty,” says Zhe Sun, “and is the master of his ultimate classifi. 
cation.” To quote: 

“The events of the past week will convince millions of Ameri- 
cans that William McKinley made no mistake when he promoted 
Frederick Funston. The little brigadier has handled the dreadful 
situation in San Francisco with so much judgment and resolution 





























PEOPLE LIVING IN THE PARKS IN OAKLAND. 





ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THE $7,000,000 CITY HALL. 
Rocked by the earthquake and then burned 


that he is entitled to the thanks of Congress. No sooner was the 
nature of the disaster known at the Presidio than he rushed troops 
to the city to patrol the streets and guard banks and public build- 
ings. As the disaster grew, he arose to the occasion. He did not 
trench on the civil authority, but dominated it for the general wel- 
fare. His first despatch to Secretary Taft shows that he grasped 
the situation and that his tact did not fail him. ‘Troops all on 
duty assisting the police,’ he reported, and added: ‘We need 
thousands of tents and all the rations that can be sent.’ Funstcn 
was fireman as well as policeman, for he set his soldiers to work 
blowing up buildings to save the city from destruction, and when 
the last stick of dynamite was gone he emptied the arsenals at the 
Presidio. He took it upon himself to order the Twentieth In- 
fantry from Monterey to reenforce his overworked command. 
‘I shall do everything in my power to render assistance,’ he tele- 
graphed to the Secretary, ‘and trust to the War Department to 
authorize any act I may have to take.’ He still stuck to the letter 
of the law: ‘Working in conjunction with the civil authorities,’ he 
advised the Secretary. In another despatch, ‘You can’t send too 
many tents or rations.’ ” 


And Funston was undertaker as well, concludes 7he Sun, and 
health officer and general purveyor. He stood a very Moses in 
the catastrophe, a tower of strength when all things about him 
seemed to rock. 

The Chicago /os¢ feels incensed against the “ yellow” journals 
for showing up the soldiers in “the blackest light” (szc). The 
troops, as is well known, “ guarded the Mint and the banks, found 
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time to do a good deal of fire-fighting on their own account, and, 
above all, kept order in a city that otherwise would have been 
made the scene of a carnival of crime.” And this last, believes 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “was perhaps the greatest service 
and one which the military are always in a position to render.” 
Indeed, the army, thinks the Providence /ourna/, must be es- 
teemed “no less necessary for the conservation of domestic order 
than for protection from a foreign enemy.” The Indianapolis 
News does not wonder at all “that the people of England are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of the American army for the work it has 
done in San Francisco.” The News quotes this bit from Ray- 
mond’s despatch to the Chicago 777bune : 

“When a sturdy sergeant brought down the butt of his musket 
on the counter of a bake-shop where they were beginning to sell 
pread at 75 cents a loaf, and announced that bread thereafter in 
that concern would be sold at 10 cents a loaf or there would be 
one less baker in the world, he was guilty of an act which in any 
other time might have landed him in prison. If he is punished 
for it now, it will be only after the Secretary of War and the 
President are impeached, because he was only obeying the spirit, 
if not the letter, of his instructions.” 


The new San Francisco, thinks 7he ews, “will not be com- 











THE VALENCIA HOTEL, WHERE 40 WERE KILLED. 
Wrecked by the earthquake. 


plete without the greatest statue that the greatest artist can design 
in honor of the American soldier.” 





PASSING OF CHINATOWN. 


‘ BOUT the only gratifying feature of the San Francisco 

horror,” thinks the Washington Sar, “is the fact that 
Chinatown has been destroyed. That pestilential community is 
no more.” Most papers fall in very readily with this view, and in 
none of them, be it said, is there a trace of race prejudice. The 
objections spring from the rooted American antipathy to giving 
over a portion of a great city to crime and vice, oriental or other- 
wise. “Chinatown,” says the Denver Repudlican, “was one of 
the worst spots in the United States. It was a slum place intensi- 
hed in its most repulsive features by the stamp of degradation.” 
The Star gives this advice: 

“San Francisco should take especial pains in rebuilding and 
reorganizing to provide for the Chinese residents in a totally dif- 
ferent manner than in the past. The chance now offers to prevent 
the repetition of the deplorable experience of the past decades. 
These people can be segregated, if needs be, without permitting 
them to defy the laws of morality and sanitation. They should be 
required to observe strictly all the laws and regulations which 
apply to white residents. They should not be allowed to huddle 
together densely, and to devise ways and means of evading police 
supervision and sanitary inspection. 

“San Francisco without a Chinatown ‘exhibit’ may not seem 





STREET SCENE DURING THE FIRE. 


People escaping from burning buildings, through streets filled with 

earthquake débris. On the left flames are bursting from the Opera 

* House, where valuable scenery, costumes, and musical instruments 
were destroyed. 


like the old City of the Golden Gate, but it will be better for the 
difference. It will be cleaner and safer and its moral tone will be 
higher. If the fire brings that result it will not have been wholly 
in vain.” 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle feels sure, however, 
that “ when San Francisco is rebuilt, Chinatown will not have its 
old location.” The West will simply reclaim what it had ceded 
to the East. Besides, San Francisco was not alone in maintaining 
Chinatown. As the Cleveland Plain Dealer remarks: 


“A shame of this kind has long been tolerated in each of the 


two great cities at either extremity of the continent, for New 
York has a Chinatown only less offensive and demoralizing than 
that wiped out in San Francisco, and even now a movement is on 
foot to turn its site into a public park. No serious, sustained at- 
tempt to purify it has ever been made and it will be only less dif- 
ficult to abolish it, since if wiped out in Pell Street it might in no 
long time reappear in another quarter; where, however, by apply- 
ing in time the ounce of prevention, it could at least be kept from 
becoming as offensive as of old.” 


The Toledo Blade feels very keenly on this subject. It believes 
that the men in whose hands is the future of San Francisco should 
not again permit that blot upon the fair city. To quote: 


“ The Blade is not attempting to preach a sermon to the citizens 
of San Francisco. The lesson of Sodom and Gomorrah is not to 
be invoked as a warning that history has repeated itself. But 
there is no reason why the beautiful metropolis of the Pacific 
should go back to the old ways. We know well how Chinatown 
gradually developed through reluctance of officials to interfere and 











EFFECT OF THE EARTHQUAKE ON A HOUSE IN OAKLAND. 
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that when the quarter got to be one of the sights of the city, 
‘actual encouragement was given because visitors began to inquire 


about it. But no city needs such an advertisement, and San 

















GENERAL GREELY, 
Who superseded General Funston. 


Francisco least of all. When a city seeks notoriety rather than 
fame, it is on the wrong track, and Chinatown made the California 
metropolis notorious.” 





Escape of Leland Stanford University. — “ Hap- 
pily,” says the Cleveland P/aix Dealer, in speaking of Leland 


























EX-MAYOR PHELAN, 
Who is codperating with Dr. Devine in the relief work. 
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Stanford University, “it is only marred, and not for long.” The 
first reports had it that the entire university was no more than aq 
mass of ruins after the earthquake. Later accounts, however, 
show the loss to consist in the church, built by Mrs. Stanford jn 
memory of her husband, the memorial arch, the gymnasium, ang 
the power-house. Valencia Hall, the chemistry building, and the 
twelve low buildings making the inner quadrangle are Standing, 
Says the Hartford Courant: 


“ President Jordan estimates the money loss at $4,000,000. The 
endowment fund is said to be $30,000,000, and while Mrs. Stanford 
during a part of the last years of her life sharply restricted her 
personal expenditures to the end that the principal of this fund 
should not be drawn upon in carrying on the regular work of the 
university, it is understood that there is no legal bar to the use of 
such a portion of the principal as may be required to meet the 
present emergency. Without knowing how this endowment fund 
is invested, and assuming that it has not been seriously impaired 





DR. E. T. DEVINE, 
In charge of the Red Cross work. 


by the destruction of San Francisco, the restoration of that uni- 
versity does not seem to involve insurmountable difficulty.” 

Doubtless, concludes the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
the university, in spite of its losses, will keep pace “in its newer 
progress with the new and greater city which will arise from the 
ashes.” 


RELIEF WORK. 


be HE Golden Rule for the Golden Gate!” is the catch phrase 
with which the Atlanta Journal appeals to its readers on 

behalf of the San Francisco sufferers. That is a fair sample of 
the means the press employ to stimulate giving. Nothing in 
American history, according to the press, ever stimulated such 
spontaneity and liberality in giving. The New York 77mes says: 
“Like the disaster that evoked it, the relief movement for San 
Francisco’s sufferers surpasses all previous exhibitions of the 
spirit of charity in our history, and transcends the utmost achieve- 
ment of like nature that history anywhere puts to the credit of 
humanity. In one week from the day on which San Francisco 
was ravaged by shock and flame, the nation’s sympathy and gen- 
erosity had given $14,000,000 for the relief of the homeless and 
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INDOMITABLE. 
—Macaulay in the New York World. 


destitute people of the stricken 
city. In the world’s annals there 
is nothing like it.” 


Fourteen million is a low esti- 
mate. The contributions will 
probably amount to more than 
$20,000,000. Many of the press 
go out of their way, as it were, to 
comment upon some of the tre- 
mendous individual gifts. The 
New York Suz hopes the Presi- 
dent will not turn away the $100,- 
ooo given by the expatriated Wil- 
liam Waldorf Astor, because his 
fortune isin America. The New 
York Press charitably declines to 
connect in any way the rise in 
crude oil with Rockefeller’s gift 
of $100,000, Nearly all the great 
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a war. There is the same draft upon our abundant resources; 
the same energy; a similar unconquerable spirit; the enlistment 
of high organizing ability and technical skill; the display of the 
best stuff that is in us; and the fact that the demonstration has 
been made in the effort to relieve distress instead of causing it, to 
save lives instead of taking them by the thousand, is certainly 
nothing against the comparison. We have had preaching about 
the heroism of peace; such a summons to the finest qualities of 
the nation as we have had during the past week proves that a 
country may show itself grander in the presence of a huge disaster 
than in the face of the shock of war.” 


So well did the army handle the relief work that some papers, 
The Press among them, thought “the relief work should be con- 
centrated in the army’s hands.” President Roosevelt delegated 
Dr. Edward Devine, secretary of the New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society, to take charge of the Red Cross work. Also the 
President reminded San Francisco not to forget the starving 
Chinese. Says the New York American on this: 


“No wonder San Francisco is incensed. No wonder she is ask- 
ing who clothed Mr. Roosevelt with authority to dash forward into 
the limelight and assume sole mastership of the situation. No 
wonder the people of San Francisco have spoken so sharply that 
Mr. Roosevelt has had it borne in upon him that apology for his 
affronts is in order, and that a 
good deal less uninvited and ar- 
bitrary interference on his part 
hereafter will be appreciated.” 


Other papers, however, have 
nothing but praise for the Presi- 
dent and his effective measures on 
behalf of San Francisco. Har- 
mony has been reached by the se- 
lection of former Mayor Phelan, 
of San Francisco, to cooperate 
with Dr. Devine in distributing 
relief. The New York Suz, that 
foe of labor-unions, suggests that 
since Mayor Schmitz is himself a 
labor leader, he should see to it 
that the unions should publicly 
pledge themselves to make no 
demands for “a wage rate greater 
than that paid before disaster ”— 
at least for the next three years. 
That, in the opinion of Zhe Sun, 








fortunes contribute liberally in- THROUGH THE GOLDEN GATE. 


cluding even Russell Sage. The — Webster in the Chicago /zter Ocean. 


President’s special message to Congress met with prompt response 
in the shape of an appropriation of $3,500,000. And this, by the 
way, leads the Boston TZyrauscript to ask: What could the 
President do if Congress were not now in session? Zhe 7ran- 
script advocates an emergency expense account “in the hands cf 
those who are at the seat of our Government the year round.” 

The country’s liberality was prompt in its effects. “Food was 
never more plentiful in San Francisco than to-day,” news de- 
spatches read. Food stations were established in great numbers 
all over the city and rations were given out freely to all who came. 
Every one received rations for a single person as many times a 
day as he came for them. Train-loads of provisions and live stock 
kept pouring in; farmers from the neighborhood brought han- 
dreds of wagon-loads of vegetables, never asking for pay, and 
near-by towns asked for refugees to take care of. The army and 
individuals furnished thousands of tents. No wonder, says the 
New York Evening Post, that the President refused foreign aid. 
To quote: 


“In truth, the appeal of the San Francisco catastrophe to our 
national reserves of power is comparable to that of a war. We 
think the way in which it has been met is fitted to impress the 
imagination of foreign nations as deeply as would the conduct of 























MAN MAY BE FEEBLE, BUT HIS SPIRIT IS STRONG. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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should be organized labor’s contribution to fallen San Francisco. 
The Washington S/ar expresses its opinion that the danger of 
overcontributing by the public is small. For in case of a sur- 
plus, the people’s agents will see to it that the money is used to 
good ends. 

The Philadelphia Worth American warns us to keep giving be- 
fore the reaction sets in. To quote: 


“ Reaction is sure to come, not to the discredit of those who will 
feel it, but from the necessities of human nature. Men can not 
keep their compassions keyed up to the intense pitch which the 
horrors of the catastrophe at first excited. They must come back 
to the normal frame of mind; they must return to their own affairs ; 
they must consider other claimants upon their pity. 

“But, no matter what the future may have to show of cooler 
feeling, or of the diminution of the outflow of money, no Ameri- 
can can fail to be glad and proud because of that which has been 
already done. 

“It was magnificent. The very rich have given in great hand- 
fuls; the poor have given nobly of their poverty. We may guess 
that not a human being in the land, probably not even the lowest 
among the pariahs of society, failed to feel the stirrings of pity for 
the victims of the great tragedy or to experience an impulse to 
lend a hand to help them.” 


MR. HUGHES AND THE COAL ROADS. 


TTORNEY-GENERAL MOODY put himself in line for 
considerable public commendation when he announced the 
selection of Mr. Charles E. Hughes as counsel for the Govern- 
ment in the investigation of the anthracite railroads. The New 
York World voices the decision of an apparently unanimous press 
when it says: “Mr. Hughes is in himself the fullest guaranty that 
the investigation will be conducted thoroughly, honestly, impar- 
tially, without hysteria, sensationalism, demagogism, or anything 
but a desire to ascertain all of the facts.” This paper gives to Mr. 
Roosevelt the credit for authorizing the appointment and says 
that “ one such official act is worth a thousand speeches about the 
square deal and lasting righteousness.” Zhe World concludes: 


“Incidentally, Mr. Roosevelt’s act destroys all the irresponsible 
Washington gossip which has hinted that he and his friends were 
disconcerted by the reputation that Mr. Hughes has made in New 
York politics. If anything, it proves that quite the contrary is 
the case and that Mr. Roosevelt has been glad to create another 
great opportunity for Mr. Hughes which would seem to point 
straight to the governorship of the State of New York.” 


In the words of Attorney-General Moody, whose statement ap- 
pears in the press despatches, the duties of Mr. Hughes and his 
colleague, Mr. Alexander Simpson of the Pennsylvania bar, will 
be— 


“to take under consideration all the facts now known, or which 
can be ascertained, relating to the transportation and sale of coal 
in interstate commerce ; to advise what, if any, legal proceedings 
should be begun, and to conduct, under the direction of the At- 
torney-General, such suits or prosecutions, if any, as may be war- 
ranted by the evidence in hand and forthcoming.” 


The general subject has been under consideration for some 
time, and sufficient evidence has now been gathered by the De- 
partment of Justice to warrant the retaining of counsel. From the 
inquiries of the Interstate Commerce Commission it has developed 
that the coal-carrying roads were apparently in complete control 
of the anthracite output, and consequently of the prices which the 
public must pay. So vital to the welfare of the country is the 
commodity which they control, says the Philadelphia Press, that 
“the public asks, and has a right to ask, all the facts in the case,” 
and it continues: 


“Coal and iron are both necessities of life. Any combinations 
which increase their price, any agreements which restrain com- 
petition, and any ownership by railroads or railroad officers which 
gives one mine or one mill an advantage over another is not only 
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contrary to public policy, but it is also, under existing Statutes, a 
crime and must be dealt with as such. 

“The process and progress of this investigation, carried on by 
two men like Mr. Hughes and Mr. Simpson, will quicken the zeal 
and increase the speed with which the railroads themselves are 
setting their houses in order. Many abuses in the past have al. 
ready disappeared. Rebates have been steadily diminishing 
until Eastern railroads are working on a tariff basis. Special 
rates have been eliminated. Favoritism has been removed, 

“ But it still remains true that a searching investigation is neces. 
sary to satisfy the public, and to root out the last remnant of 
abuses rife in the past, diminishing in the present, but not wholly 
disappeared and needing exposure.” 


The success of Mr. Hughes as leading counsel for the insurance 
investigation in New York adapts him specially to the work for 
which he is now chosen. “He can get at the facts if anybody 
can,” says the Cleveland Plain Dealer,“ and he will be aided as 
no other man ever has 
been who has attempted 
the same _ formidable 
task.” Speaking of the 
modern improvements in 
trust investigation, the 
Washington 7Z7mes ob- 
serves : 


“ The Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Northern 
Securities case was of the 
greatest importance asa 
precedent for the coming 
prosecutions; the decis- 
ions that have given the 
Government the right to 
see books and papers; 
and the sweeping ruling, 
in a case handed down 
only a few weeks ago, 
that coal-carrying rail- 
roads have an extremely 
doubtful right to-be pro- 
ducers and merchants of 


coal—all these things are ; 2 : } F 
keen blades in the hands The Philadelphia lawyer who will be associ- 


is ated with Mr. Hughes in prosecuting the coal 
of so skilful a legal fenc- — yoads. , ‘ , 


er as Charles E. Hughes. 

“But more powerful than any of these things is the aroused 
public opinion of the nation; the demand that graft shall be ex- 
posed and ended; that something like equality of opportunity 
shall be restored; that special privileges shall not be conferred 
or arrogated.” 





ALEXANDER SIMPSON, JR., 


As in the case of his former investigations,,Mr. Hughes is said 
to have insisted here that he be allowed an entirely free hand. 
“If this is so,” says the Indianapolis ews, “ there will be no such ° 
weakening as there was in the Santa Fé rebate case,” where, it 
will be remembered, the proceedings were suddenly dropped be- 
cause, it was affirmed at the time, certain prominent men were 
found to be implicated. Zhe Mews points out some of the ad- 
vantages which this investigation will furnish : 


“It will serve to make more satisfactory the relations between 
the mine-owners and their employees. For we shall be able to 
learn more accurately what are the real profits of coal-mining, 
what is the real status of the industry, when a controversy arises 
over wages. It will no longer be possible to transfer the profits 
from the mining to the railroad business, or, when deemed advisa- 
ble, to increase the profits of the mines by hauling coal at a low 
rate over roads owned by the coal operators. The present part- 
nership operates badly for the people. It is time that it were dis- 
solved. We congratulate the people on the opening of this for- 
midable campaign on that partnership.” 





NOTHING in the way of disinterested public spirit has ever been seen like the 
solicitude of the railroads lest Congress should pass a rate-regulating bill that 
would prove unconstitutional The New York Evening Mail. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


LATEST PHASE OF THE SOCIALISTIC NOVEL. 


N the “ war of the classes” neither side is ignoring the novel as a 
] means of advancing its cause. Two weeks ago we gave space 
in the Topics of the Day department to “ The Scarlet Empire,” a 
satirical burlesque of Socialism from the pen of a millionaire capi- 
talist. The arguments of Socialism, on the other hand, are pre- 
sented with a harrowing insistence by Mr. J. Upton Sinclair in 
“The Jungle,” a novel of the Chicago stock-yards. One of the 
results of this book already is a government investigation of the 
conditions which it claims to describe. “We have no other such 
glimpse into the Inferno of business,” writes William Marion 
Reedy in Zhe Mirror (St. Louis), who adds that “there has never 
been framed such a frightful indictment of American liberty and 
opportunity.” It is a story of horrors, we are told by the same 
writer, beside which the Belgian atrocities in the Kongo “are as 
nothing.” So terrible is Mr. Sinclair’s indictment of existing con- 
ditions as he claims to have seen them that the Chicago Avening 
Post is moved to warn.us that the novelist in such a case is “ the 
attorney usurping the bench, summing up before a jury whose only 
safeguard against bias iscynicism.” Socialism has been preached 
through the medium of fiction before our day, but, as the New 
York Evening Post points out, such writers as Jack London and 
Upton Sinclair, with their definite and determined propaganda, 
Lave developed a new phase of the socialistic novel. In their 
efforts for international Socialism and their insistence upon its 
foremost doctrine, the war of the classes, they differ, as 7he Post 
reminds us, from their predecessors in socialistic fiction, such as 
Dickens, who “represents little more than his ready compassion 
and intense human curiosity”; or as Charles Kingsley, who 
“merely speaks the word of evangelicalism tinged with Victorian 
fervor”; or as Hugo, who “ displays somewhat mingled motives— 
a real love of his wastrels and a vaguely romantic notion of a 
primitive Christianity very foreign to his own personal practise.” 

It is pointed out that the chief characteristic of the later writers, 
such as Mr. London and Mr. Sinclair, is “a consciously exagger- 
ated savagery.” This is especially the temper charged against 
Mr. Sinclair in “ The Jungle.” Reviewers are dubious about how 
seriously his novel is to be taken. A writer in Zhe Tribune de- 
clares that if the revelations in Mr. Sinclair’s book are true, “the 
packing industry, as now conducted, is morally and physically the 
foulest blot on twentieth-century civilization,” yet, he qualifies, “ it 
is possible that justification could be found for every statement 
made by Mr. Sinclair and still leave him guilty of exaggeration.” 
The Evening Post, more concerned with the question of art, com- 
plains that Mr. Sinclair and Mr. London “ have not theair of pity- 
ing their creations—in fact, they appear to exult in a misery so 
useful to controversial purposes—but of hating what we may call 
the comfortable classes of the community”; but adds somewhat 
dejectedly, “ Their indictments of our civilization produce, accord- 
ing to temperament, either profound sickness at heart or an 
equally fruitless indignation against the present order.” The re- 
viewer in Zhe Judependent applies the term “flyblowing” as de- 
scriptive of Mr. Sinclair’s genius, and intimates that a certain 
strain of decadence accounts for his choice of material. The book 
is thus analyzed : 


“The horrors crowd each other so continuously without even a 
paragraph of relief that even the reviewer found himself often 
more interested in the author's powers of luridity than indignant 
at the iniquities so realistically portrayed. He tells only of the 
sick cattle killed and sold for beef, of the chemical poisons used 
to reclaim tainted meat, of the diabolical formula used for making 
Sausage, and other hideous secrets of economy in the Durham 
Company’s packing-houses. And, more particularly, he drama- 
tizes the woes of the miserable gangrened humanity in Packing- 
town, all of which he represents as being caused by the Durham 
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system, which encourages the fiercest competition between hungry 
men for work, which takes every advantage of their ignorance, 
poverty, and weakness. He has exercised all his nightmare 
powers to lay the scene horribly, even to convey the smell of it— 
‘an elemental odor,’ he says, ‘raw and crude; it was rich, almost 
rancid, sensual, strong,’ that smell of the stock-yards and packing- 
houses. And it is suggestive of Mr. Sinclair’s dramatic method 
of making a small thing stand for something monstrous when he 
represents the peasant family who are to be victims of his tale as 
having ‘traveled all the way from Lithuania to it.’ The idea is, 
that it heralded to their unsophisticated noses the savagery, the 
stench, and moral destruction into which they were going.” 


Every incident recorded, declares the writer in Zhe /ndepend- 
ent, “is meant to be symbolic of the final tragedy. Thus the wed- 





MR. J. UPTON SINCLAIR, 


Whose Socialistic novel, ‘‘ The Jungle,” has led to a government inves- 
tigation of the conditions in the Chicago stock-yards. 


ding feast, with which the story begins, and which is (from the 
standpoint of literary art) the only part of the book by which it 
can lay claim to the title of a novel, conveys an impression of 
the passionate temperament, the simplicity, and virtue of these 
peasants, who are to be converted by the Durham system into 
beggars, thugs, thieves, prostitutes.” Such a symbolic incident 
is Mr. Sinclair’s description of the slaughtering of the hogs, the 
details of the process being not so germane to his purpose as the 
philosophizing which follows. We quote: 


“It was all so very business-like that one watched it fascinated. 
It was pork-making by machinery, pork-making by applied mathe- 
matics. And yet somehow the most matter-of-fact person could 
not help thinking of the hogs; they were so innocent, they came 
so very trustingly ; and they were so very human in their protests 
—and so perfectly within their rights! They had done nothing to 
deserve it; and it was adding insult to injury, as the thing was 
done here, swinging them up in this cold-blooded, impersonal 


way, without a pretense at apology, without the homage of a tear. 
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. . . It was like some horrible crime committed in a dungeon, all 
unseen and unheeded, buried out of sight and of memory. 

“One could not stand and watch very long without becoming 
philosophical, without beginning to deal in symbols and similes, 
and to hear the hog-squeal of the universe.” 

Jurgis is the hero of the book, and has stood watching for the 
first time the killing process. He becomes a part of the process 
when he goes to work for the packing company, and it is his fate 
which the novelist here symbolizes. Says the writer in Zhe 
Independent : 

“Jurgis is also a hog, so far as the Durham Company’s system 
is concerned—a creature to be used up and cast aside with other 
refuse of the packing-house. And that is what happens. The 
calamities which befall Jurgis are coldly impersonal. They are 
the tentacles of the system which cheat him out of his home, out 
of his wife’s virtue, which cast him in prison, which bereave him 
of every tie, and madden him into becoming a mere creature whose 
one law of life is self-protection. He becomes a tramp, of neces- 
sity. The author makes it clear that he had no choice. And that 
is the chief horror of the whole situation, the lack of choice for 
all such unhappy men and women. In the same way Jurgis be- 
comes a thug, then a heeler for a ward politician, at last a beggar. 
And on his way through these miseries, the author tells of all the 
other systems of graft known to the rich and powerful of the city. 
Never was such a black picture drawn of greed and inhumanity 
practised by that class of society which we are accustomed to 
reckon generous and honorable.” 

The writer last quoted thinks that “The Jungle” may do some 
harm, but will also “surely do much good.” Zhe Evening Post, 
on the other hand, doubts the usefulness of this type of novel. It 
says: 

“Few social results are likely to follow the socialistic novel. 
There is not enough genuine compassion in it to make it persua- 
sive. The mere accumulation of horrors has never been an argu- 
ment for anything but for the restraint of morbid curiosity. But 
literary effects of an unhappy sort these novels may well have. In 
a time when sensationalism and over-emphasis of all kinds bid fair 
to be regarded as the chief literary virtues, these sordid infernos 
goa step further and deal consciously in the revolting.” 

Two government departments are now investigating the condi- 
tions at the Chicago stock-yards, as a result of Mr. Sinclair’s 
book. A despatch from Washington to the Chicago 77ribune 
states that “if after a careful investigation the conditions as set 
out in ‘The Jungle’ do not seem to harmonize with the facts, 
Upton Sinclair, the author of the sensational novel, will be excori- 
ated publicly by the President of the United States.” On the 
other hand, if his charges are verified, the “excoriation,” it is said, 
will be applied elsewhere. 


LACK OF THE IDEAL IN MODERN 
LITERATURE. 


ITERATURE at the present is more concerned with ideas 
than with ideals, asserts Prof. Theodore W. Hunt, of 
Princeton University, in his new book, “ Literature: Its Principles 
and Problems.” What is wanting, he believes, “in these com- 
mercial and practical days is the spiritual and immortal view of 
letters—the exaltation and realization of the ideal in literature as 
distinct from the visible, tangible, and merely mercenary.” He 
admits the plea, however, that if itis not the era of great ideals 
in literature, in the spiritual sense of that term, nevertheless “great 
ideas are still seen to be present.” He cites the works of Dante, 
Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton as illustrating conceptions of 
literature having “no mortal air”; and as later instances he adds 
the writings of Emerson, Matthew Arnold,and Tennyson. Altho 
literature is to-day, as never before, an interpretation of contem- 
porary life and of human nature, Professor Hunt finds that “ mod- 
ern tendencies are in the main unliterary, tho, perhaps, not in any 
hostile sense anti-literary.” We read further: 


“The attitude of the modern mind toward letters may be ex- 
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pressed as one of unconcern—the absence of any keen and inquisi 
tive interest in the development of national taste in letters, The 
great majority of writers themselves, whatever their preferences 
may be, are, of necessity, working on the lower planes of litera- 
ture rather than the higher. Instead of an epic ora Philosophi¢ 
age, the age is one of lighter miscellany, produced in forms the 
most manageable and marketable. This has its place and pur- 
pose; but it is not the ideal type as embodied in the great produc- 
tions of the older peoples, pagan and Christian. 

“One of the deteriorating influences of modern times flows from 
the fact that quantity, rather than quality, is so often accepted as 
a measure of merit. The voluminousness of modern authorship is 
one of its greatest dangers; and we are living more than ever in 
an age of books. Publishers are besieged by authors; and their 
shelves are burdened with the rapidly increasing ‘ssues of the press, 
Libraries are multiplying and enlarging; and bibliography—the 
mere collecting [collating ?] of volumes—has become a science, a 
separate department of study and investigation. All this tends 
somewhat to modify and lower the original standard of letters, 
and make it appear a comparatively easy matter for one to pen his 
thoughts and secure for them a general reading. It is only the 
emphasis of the qualitative in literature that will save it, at this 
point, from rapid and permanent degeneracy.” 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S LABORIOUS METHOD OF 
WRITING. 


ROBABLY the most interesting feature of the recent centen- 

ary of Sainte-Beuve, “ the first master of catholic criticism,” 

was the publication of a volume of intimate correspondence, no 
portion of which had previously been printed. This consisted of 
letters addressed by Sainte-Beuve to Mr. and Mrs. Juste Olivier, 
who were his most intimate friends, and with whom he was accus- 
tomed to make his home from time to time during his varied 
career. These letters are doubly valuable from the fact that they 
light up a hitherto obscure period of his literary life, and give us 
some intimate knowledge of his methods of work. We learn from 
them that Sainte-Beuve’s path to fame was by no means strewn 
with roses. That inimitable style which was the admiration of 
literary Europe was achieved through repeated and heroic efforts. 
It would be difficult to find a parallel for the species of labor 
which he imposed upon himself in producing one of those articles 
which in time became the literary event of Europe. Nowadays 


- when columns upon the weightiest matters in the world are dashed 


off in half an hour, it is interesting to consider the technical meth- 
ods of one of the greatest of journalists. In the production of his 
weekly article Sainte-Beuve worked twelve hours a day for four 
succeeding days. He would first sketch out his ideas in the rough. 
This first draft involved an amount of painful research and inves- 
tigation such as one would employ upon a small treatise. The 
first copy made, he would condense and prune it mercilessly. The 
entire article was then rewritten and shown to a friend whose 
criticism the author relied upon, for it seems this prince of critics 
was profoundly distrustful of his own work. Finally, the manu- 
script was submitted to the printer. Sainte-Beuve would then 
sometimes recast the whole article in the proof. 

While the letters are full of revealing hints concerning the liter- 
ary life and friendships of Sainte-Beuve, they are singularly free 
from that sentimentalism so characteristic of most correspond- 
ences of this kind. There is one exception, however, and it con- 
cerns probably the most interesting letter in the collection. Sainte- 
Beuve, as we know, had been an enthusiastic member of the 
Cenacle. From being one of the most fervent of Victor Hugo’s 
worshipers, he gradually became his severest critic, and as a re- 
sult there was for a time an estrangement between the two famous 
men. During the earlier period of their intimacy Sainte-Beuve 
was a frequent visitor at the home of Hugo, and as we learn from 
the following (dated February 19, 1841) his interest was not wholly 
of a jiterary nature: 


“The other day at Mme. Lebrun’s reception I paid respectful 

















G. Akiyama. A well-known actor in a feminine réle. 
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K. Takamina. Gato, second only to Danjuro in fame. 


FOUR FAMOUS JAPANESE ACTORS. 


court for an hour to Mlle. Léopoldine Hugo, the eldest of the 
children, the most charming and impearled. of all her father’s 
poems; she is seventeen. I treated her like the very grand and 
serious lady that she is, and she had the air of being pleased. 
This is a sample of my liveliest emotions; I call this poetry, the 
only kind that remains to me. It is all one to me, and I would 
give my soul and my future for a single glance. Here isanavowal 
indeed, but you have almost demanded it of me, and the reviving 
spring opens the heart and the lips. However, this can not last; 
as soon as it becomes necessary to work I shall have to break up 
everything. How shall I do this? I do not know—but let come 
what may.”— 7vans/ation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SOME PECULIARITIES OF THE JAPANESE 
DRAMA. 


HEN Gilbert’s comic opera, “ The Mikado,” was first per- 
formed in London, the English public, it is said, thought it 
was a faithful representation of Japan and its people. Even to- 
day the average Occidental knowledge of things Japanese is not 
so complete as to rob of interest a descriptive account of the 
Japanese drama which appears in 7he Pilgrim (Battle Creek). 
Japanese plays, we are told by the writer—Ada A. L. Murcutt— 
fall into two classes, the popular drama and the Uo. The latter 
class is essentially religious, and is never presented in a public 
theater nor patronized by the masses. Certain features charac- 
teristic of the Japanese theater in earlier days have changed, the 
writer tells us, but there still remains much that is piquant and 
arresting to the Western interest. Outside the sliding doors of 
some of the theaters are convenient shrines, and the writer has 
seen the audience between the acts busy with prostrations and 
vows before the image of Buddha. That the imagination of a 
Japanese audience is largely independent of scenic illusion would 
appear from the following statements: 


“The stage attendants frequently appear upon the scenes during 
the play, clad in black robes with masks of the same color, which 
are supposed to render them invisible to the audience. The most 
glaring realities take place before the very eyes of the people, and, 
yet, all present look as if they had not seen or heard anything they 
were not intended to see or hear. For instance, in a certain play 
when the father deliberately decapitated his own child out of loy- 
alty to his master, the actor cleaved the air with his sword, the 
child fell, a cloth was thrown over its face, and the actor brought 
forth from a box a wooden head and held it up to the people. 
Every movement was visible to the spectators, and yet a shudder 
passed over the whole audience, and they wept almost as bitterly 
as if a loved one of their own had been in very deed decapitated. 

“During an interlude Gato, one of the famous actors of Japan, 
was to be swallowed by a huge monster. When the curtain was 
raised the stage was seen to represent the side of a hill, the de- 
clivity of which was at an angle of about fifty degrees. On the 
ground at the foot of the mountain lay the victim sound asleep. 
Amidst the trees a noise was heard, and soon the head of the my- 
thological monster appeared. A groan of horror burst from the 
audience, and amidst a deathlike silence the monster began its 
descent to the spot where the actor lay asleep. Slowly and surely 


the creature crept along, and, as the head reached the ground, the 
feet of the man who was supporting that part of the monster were 
plainly visible. When the animal appeared on the platform in its 
entirety at least twenty pairs of human feet were to be seen. But 
the audience did not notice them. The eyes of all present, save 


those of the critic, weré intently watching the fate of the man, and | 


all hearts were throbbing at the fearful end that apparently awaited 
him. The actor was suddenly awakened to a sense of his danger, 
and, drawing his sword, began a brave fight for life. As he 
dodged the monster successfully the audience applauded, when he 
missed aim they groaned, and when the monster eventually opened 
his capacious jaws they fairly howled at his untimely end—never 
once noticing that the actor climbed into the monster’s mouth in- 
stead of being swallowed by the creature.” 


Of the part played by the orchestra in the popular drama of 
Japan we read: 


“ Not content with using their instruments alone, they frequently 
set up a kind of recitative performance on their own account, the 
object being either to intensify the part that is being acted or to 
assist the actor in his in- 
terpretation of the same. 
. . « The tears and laugh- 
ter that are alternately 
wrung from the audience 
are oftentimes due as 
much to the effect of the 
diabolical orchestral 
noise on the nerves of the 
people as to any effort on 
the part of the actor.” 














The Uo, the sacred 
drama of Japan, is said 
to have originated with 
the Uo dance which was 
performed by the priest- 
esses of the Shinto tem- 
ple. As numerous refer- 
ences are made to the old 
Buddhist scriptures and 
to Chinese literature the 
Uo is unintelligible to the 














uneducated, and conse- 














quently is patronized, 
says Mrs. Murcutt, only DANJURO, JAPAN’S GREATEST ACTOR. 
by the /terati and the 

nobles. It is essentially, she says, a lyric drama, in-which music 
and dancing are prominent features. Its object “is either to pro- 
pitiate the gods, to warn the wicked, or to impress the audience 
with the rewards of virtue and the beauty of goodness.” Little 
glory, Mrs. Murcutt explains, accrues to the Japanese playwright, 
whose réle is that of an adapter rather than that of a creative artist. 
The people expect of him, not original plots, but merely restate- 
ments of well-worn myths and historical incidents. 

It is the custom in Japan, we read further, for the eldest son to 
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follow the avocation of his father. “Thus we find that the theat- 
rical profession has been in the hands of a few families for hun- 
dreds of years, and the stage has always had its Danjuro, Kiku- 
goro, and Gato—the three leading theatrical names of Japan.” 





LOW ESTATE OF DECORATIVE ART .N 
AMERICA. 


HAT eminent body of scientitic students, the International 
Congress of Americanists, which was formed solely for the 
study of the Americas, had its origin, as Ze Sum reminds us, in 
Europe; and the same paper remarks that perhaps again, in the 
field of decorative art, it is European interest in an American sub- 
ject which will induce some Americans themselves to study their 
home opportunities. Undoubtedly our decorative arts have en- 
joyed an unwonted amount of discussion in the press since the 
publication of recent criticisms uttered by an English architect 
and decorator now visiting this country. Our critical visitor 
pointed out the low estate of decoration in America, alleging in 
particular that our furniture is of uninteresting and stereotyped 
design, and our architectural decoration inappropriate. In the 
discussion following these strictures a number of local decorators 
and mural artists admitted the main pointsof the indictment. Zhe 
Sun comments editorially on its interviews with some of these 
artists. To quote in part: 


“One says that people here have been ‘taught’ to think thata 
Louis XIV. or Louis XVI. house or room is what they want. 
Another says that this has caused the building and furnishing of 
homes and public edifices to become in this country rather a busi- 
ness than an art oraprofession. Is it possible that large numbers 
of the people have perhaps misused their opportunities of seeing 
imported art works and have come to think that works of art must 
come from abroad or be like the pieces or models imported? Has 
this idea been instilled rather than the lesson that the art of a 
country must be a growth and expression of the genius of its 
people? , 

“ Another artist says that to effect a change it will be necessary 
for us to train up ‘a workmanship,’ as he expressed it—a skilled 
craftsmanship, such as the old countries had in the days when 
they developed the best in their art. He despairs of securing a 
return of this skilled craftsmanship under the present system of 
union dictation and the abolishment of apprenticeship. He is 
convinced that if unions and employers can not arrange to restore 
the old system an equivalent course of study should be made a 
part of the curriculum in the system of public education.” 


The Evening Post thinks that the movement in the National 
Arts Clubjto found a school of fine craftsmanship shows a feeling 
that all‘is not well in this field; and it suggests that the director 
of the Metropolitan Museum is acting asa missionary when he 
brings over specimens of fine wood-carving and copies of old in- 
teriors. The low estate of the decorative arts among us, this 
paper finds, is due to the contempt in which they are held by art- 
ists and the artistic minority, as well as to the general absence of 
taste among the newly rich classes. On this point we read fur- 
ther : 


“This scorn of applied design on the part of the artistic is emi- 
nently provincial and bespeaks a limitation. The best artists of 
the Renaissance were willing to decorate furniture, design frames, 
or undertake an entire interior. They passed readily from paint- 
ing tosculpture and architecture. Raphaeland his school evidently 
took a keen delight in the invention of arabesque patterns. Even 
in the eighteenth century, the culmination of academic ideals, no- 
body seems to have thought it was zzfra dig. for Clodion and 
Falconnet to apply their exquisite sculpture to the adornment of 
furniture and clocks. Condemned by the professional artist and 
misunderstood by its best patrons, decorative design has either 
fallen into commercial hands, or has fared worse in the keeping of 
an army of ill-trained amateurs. Mr. La Farge has invented the 
beautiful art of painting in opalescent glass, only to see it com- 
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mercially vulgarized in his own lifetime. Only in architectural 
bronze work and iron work can one discern a promising condition,” 


As to the possible remedy, it says: 


“One may at least hope something from the generation of priv- 
ileged children that is growing up amid a mixture of the best and 
the worst decoration. A child’s taste is usually singularly sengj. 
tive and correct, and despondent esthetes among us may at least 
take this comfort, that if we are in worse state than our grand- 
fathers, we have at least emerged from our fathers’ complacent 
acquiescence in ugliness. Our children may actually rise to the 
conception that an identical merit obtains in a fine mural painting 
and a fine door escutcheon, that the makers of both are artists, 
and that a keen appreciation of the minor arts is the surest guar- 
anty of a healthful condition in the fine arts.” 


The English decorator capped his criticism with the prediction 
that when Americans will think more of what is harmonious and 
simple than of what is costly we will have a new art, typical of the 
best that is in us—“ the American Renaissance,” as he phrased it, 





THE ACTOR AND IMMORTALITY. 


SHALL not be remembered as an actor much longer than 

the lifetime of those who see me play. . . . If the memory 
of me lives longer, it will be because of my book.” These words 
of the late Joseph Jefferson, “ America’s best-loved actor,” are re- 
corded in Mr. Francis Wilson’s new book, “ Joseph Jefferson: 
Reminiscences of a Fellow-Player.” They emphasize again that 
consciousness of the necessarily transient character of his tame 
which so often comes with something of pathos to the great actor, 
as to the great musical virtuoso. Jefferson, like many other illus- 
trious actors and actresses, between his triumphs regarded with a 
certain wistfulness the more permanent forms of artistic expres- 
sion. Mr. Wilson in this book records Jefferson’s admission that 
‘“*he would rather paint than act.” Believing that “ there is noth- 
ing so useless as a dead actor,” Jefferson looked elsewhere for 
after-fame. Of those literary men who envy the actor his present 
popularity, he said: 


“It is absurd, for if the actor does not get his credit here, where 
will he get it? . . . People speak of Betterton, Garrick, Kean 
and Mrs. Siddons, they mark milestones in the dramatic pathway, 
for they lived at a time when literary men wrote sympathetically 
of the stage, and so their memories are kept alive; but whom 
else do people speak of?” 


Booth’s memory will be keptalive, perhaps, so Jefferson thought, 
because he founded a great club—The Players; as for himself— 


“Yes, perhaps, ...my book... will serve to rescue me 
from total oblivion. Irving will be remembered because he was 
knighted. Booth for the reason I have stated, Mary Anderson 
because of her book, and I, perhaps, because of mine. No, be- 
lieve me, the painter, the sculptor, the author all live in their 
works after death. . . . Acting is a tradition.” 


The following conversation between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. 
Wilson, reported by the latter, has peculiar interest at the present 
moment when so many men already illustrious in other fields of 
literature are turning their attentions to the drama: 


“*Ts it possible to make a play that shall be at one and the same 
time a good acting play and good literature?’ 

“*Undoubtedly,’ he replied. 

“*Can you give me ten examples of plays, except those of 
Shakespeare, that have the double acquirement?’ 

“*T can give you fifty,’ he rejoined. 

“*Ten will do,’ I said. 

“He instantly named the following: ‘Virginius,’ ‘The Hunch- 
back,’ ‘The Wife,’ ‘William Tell,’ ‘Richelieu,’ ‘Lady of Lyons,’ 
‘New Way to Pay Old Debts,’ ‘Money,’ ‘The Honeymoon,’ 
‘School,’ ‘Caste,’ ‘Ours,’ ‘Fazio,’ ‘Love’s Sacrifice,’ ‘The Wife’s 
Secret,’ ‘The Gamester,’ ‘Douglas,’ ‘Isabella,’ ‘The Fatal Mar- 
riage,’ ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ ‘The Rivals,’ ‘The School for 
Scandal,’ and ‘ London Assurance.’ ” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


A REALLY INFINITE UNIVERSE. 


ELIEF in the limited nature of the material universe has 
B gained much ground of late. One of the most powerful argu- 
ments that have influenced astronomers toward the opinion that the 
number of celestial bodies is finite is the consideration which has 
seemed to most of them legitimate, that otherwise the heavens 
would appear as a uniform blaze of light, for light from an infinite 
number of stars would fill the sky, no matter what their distances. 
This view, as pointed out by George C. Comstock in a paper on 
“The Distribution of the Stars,” read before the Astronomical 
and Astrophysical Society of America, and given in abstract in 
Science (New York), assumes that the stars are all equally 
luminons and that there is nothing in space to stop their light. 
Both these assumptions the author regards as unwarranted, and 
he therefore believes that there is no reason for denying that 
the stellar universe may actually be of unlimited extent. Hesays: 


“The first, and more important, of these factors relates to the 
intrinsic brightness of the stars. It has been commonly assumed 
that the fainter stars appear faint because of their greater distance 
from the earth and that there is no reason to suppose them to be 
intrinsically less luminous than the bright ones. The first part of 
this statement is unquestionably correct as far as it goes; the 
second part is wholly wrong. The faint stars . . . are less lumi- 
nous than the bright ones, and stars of any given magnitude emit, 
on the average, only ninety per cent. as much light as do starsa 
magnitude brighter. 

“The second factor omitted in previous discussions is not here 
ignored, but rejected as useless. The known existence of dark 
matter or cosmic dust scattered through space leads naturally to 
the supposition that it may in some manner affect the transparency 
of interstellar spaces: and cause an appreciable diminution in the 
light of fainter stars. Altho this view has been rejected from cur- 
rent theories, it is evident from mathematical discussion of the 
data here considered that there is such an absorption and that 
approximately five per cent. of light is lost in transmission over a 
distance equal to a million times the diameter of the earth’s orbit.” 


In abandoning the concept of a limited and measurable system 
the writer considers, provisionally, the hypothesis of a system in- 
definitely extended on every side, but thinning out on either side 
of the Milky Way, because the stars are here less numerous, or 
less brilliant, or because a denser cosmic dust more effectually 
absorbs their light. This new hypothesis, the writer believes, 
brings out features hitherto unrecognized or unexplained. He 
goes on; 


“The stars are not all of one kind, but differ among themselves 
in physical condition and properties, which the spectroscope is 
able to detect and analyze. By far the larger part of the stars fall 
into one of two classes which the spectroscopists designate as 
type I. and type II., and which they regard as different stages of 
development of the individual, a star of type I. passing over with 
increasing age into type II. Now Pickering has shown recently 
that these stellar types are not scattered indiscriminately through- 
out the sky, but that the younger stars, type I., show a more pro- 
nounced tendency to cluster along the Milky Way than do the 
mature ones, and this tendency grows more and more pronounced 
with diminishing brightness of the stars. It is difficult to see why 
this should be so; why one part of the universe should lag behind 
the rest in development, but the new hypothesis indicates at once 
that such is not the case. The distribution found by Professor 
Pickering is only an apparent one depending upon the known fact 
that the type I. stars are intrinsically brighter than their compan- 
ions of type If. This fact alone in a system such as is here sup- 
posed would produce an increasing accumulation of faint and 
therefore distant stars of this type in the region adjoining the 
Milky Way, altho, in fact, the two types may be everywhere dis- 
tributed with a uniform ratio of frequency. 

“Other matters can be touched upon here in a summary way 
only. Itisan immediate consequence of the present hypothesis 
that any considerable group of stars in a part of the sky remote 
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from the Milky Way must on the average be nearer to us than a 
group of similar stars in the Milky Way. Altho this relation has 
not been recognized hitherto, the writer finds from his own obser- 
vations of faint stars between the ninth and twelfth magnitudes 
that such is the fact, the stars in the Milky Way being twenty- 
eight per cent. more distant than the mean of all other stars. It 
is commonly stated that the brightest stars émit an amount of 
light enormously greater than that given by the sun, 1,000 or 10,000 
times as much, but from the measured magnitudes and distances 
of the stars it appears that while the large majority are brighter 
than the sun, few if any are more than two hundred times as 
bright. 

“Much of the investigation contained in this paper is summed 
up in a series of formulas, one of which shows the number of stars 
in the sky that are brighter than a given magnitude, ¢.g., the 
tenth. Another shows the average distance of the stars of any 
assigned magnitude. A partial proof of the substantial accuracy 
of the numerical work contained in the paper is found in the fact 
that this last formula, altho based solely upon distances of the 
fainter stars, derived by an indirect process, is in excellent agree- 
ment with the directly measured distances of the brightest stars.” 





HOW WE BREATHE DURING SLEEP. 


HE importance of proper respiration during sleep is dwelt 
upon by Dr. J. H. Kellogg in an article on “ Unconscious 
Respiration,” contributed to Good Health (Battle Creek). Dr. 
Kellogg notes that during sleeping hours the breathing move- 
ments are more superficial and slower than when one is awake and 
active. The lungs influence the activity of every organ and every 
cell in the body, and consequently lessened breathing during sleep 
slows down every function. He goes on: 


“It is necessary that activity should be lessened in order that 
sleep and rest may be secured, but the work of the liver, kidneys, 
and the repairing work of the living cells goes on during sleep, 
and this requires oxygen. Hence the body should be supplied 
with an abundance of fresh air during sleep by proper ventilation 
of the sleeping-rooms. The lassitude experienced on rising in the 
morning after sleeping in a close, overheated room is evidence of 
the injury resulting from such practise. The temperature of the 
sleeping-room should never be above 60° F. when a higher temper- 
ature can be avoided, and a lower temperature will be found bene- 
ficial. Sleeping in cool air, provided the body is kept warm, is 
far more refreshing, invigorating, and energizing than in a warm 
atmosphere. Cold air has a tonic effect upon the tissues which is 
highly beneficial.” 


The amount of air taken in during sleep may be remarkably in- 
creased, Dr. Kellogg goes on to say, by developing the vital 
capacity and the activity of the lungs through suitable exercise. 
He says: 

“An eminent French physiologist found that the amount of air 


taken into the lungs during sleep was doubled in students whose’ 


general breathing capacity had been increased by exercise. Ex- 
ercise in a gymnasium, chopping and sawing wood, digging, laun- 
dry work, scrubbing, running of errands—all sorts of active house 
work and farm work—are excellent means of developing the chest. 
Any exercise which accelerates the breathing, compelling deep, 
full breathing, is valuable as a means for developing the lung 
capacity. 

“ Languor, nervousness, and mental cloudiness are driven away 
by the increased ventilation of the body secured by deep breath- 
ing. The pure oxygen taken in burns up the rubbish which ob- 
structs the brain and the tissues, while the deep-breathing move- 
ments accelerate the circulation, drawing the impure blood toward 
the chest for purification, and so cleansing the tissues of the para- 
lyzing poisons which are sure to accumulate in them unless con- 
stantly removed by vigorous movement of the blood and energetic 
breathing. The heightened color of cheeks, the increased luster 
of eye, and general buoyancy of feeling which follow a brisk walk 
ona frosty morning are evidences of the benefits that are to be 
derived from taking into the body an increased supply of oxygen 
through active breathing. 

“While the lungs are to some extent subject to voluntary con- 
trol, their action is, like that of the heart, automatic. During 
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sleep, as well as during the waking hours, their movements are 
carried on with rhythmical regularity, except when necessarily in- 
terrupted by speech, and without any conscious or voluntary 
effort.” 


PHYSICIANS—THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


HE medical expert nowadays belongs to one of two great 
classes, into which physicians have been gradually differen- 
tiating—the practitioner, whose business it is to cure disease in 
the concrete, and the scientific student or teacher of medicine who 
works in the laboratory and the class-room and whose duty it is 
to discover, systematize, and teach the broad principles of the 
science that the practising physician must apply at his patient’s 
bedside. This division of the medical field has not yet brought 
about a similar division in the field of study and training. Both 
here and abroad the course for a doctor’s degree does not take into 
account the intention of the student—whether he is to spend his 
life as a practitioner or as an investigator and teacher. In France 
this subject is now attracting some attention, and the situation is 
clearly stated by the editor of the Revue Scientifique in a leading 
article on “ Reform in Medical Study” in that periodical (Paris, 
March 3) which is intended to arouse further discussion. Says 
the writer: 


“A fundamental distinction must first be established. Medical 
instruction is primarily and specially intended to make physicians, 
that is to say, practitioners, who, like engineers in the case of the 
mechanical sciences, are charged, in the biologic domain, with one 
of the highest applications of science, with an extremely impor- 
tant branch of ‘technology.’ They must repair the disorders that 
break the equilibrium of health; they must fight ‘disease ’ and re- 
establish the normal operation of the organism when affected by 
some accidental disturbance or altered by a congenital lesion. 

“ But altho we often look only to this end of the medical art in 
our medical studies, these ought incontestably to lead also to an- 
other result. In fact, alongside of the medical art, which is free- 
ing itself more and more from its early empiricism and becoming 
truly the application of a general science to concrete cases, there 
is necessarily this science itself, which the practitioner must apply. 
This science should continue and advance; besides the physician, 
whose place is at the bedside of the patient to effect his cure, 
we must have the pathologist, for whom the invalid is a subject of 
study—the scientist who pursues his investigations in the labora- 
tory, and who ought to receive also instruction in what are called 
medical studies. The problem of the scienist’s training is in part 
the same as that of the teacher whose duty it is to impart informa- 
tion. If medical instruction did not aim to train teachers there 
would soon be . . . no more medical instryction of anykind.... 

“So the fundamental aspect of the instruction is twofold; on 
the one hand we must train practitioners, and on the other teach- 
ers and scientists whose duty it shall be to advance and teach the 
science that the former are to apply. These are very different 
aims for a single course of instruction, which must thus be both 
technical and scientific; and to this double character are due 
many of the fau!ts of our system. So, too, the proposed remedies 
look sometimes toward totally different results. In other technol- 
ogies we have special schools, of mines, engineering, etc., and 
special courses, which, after a general scientific education, train 
engineers; while the faculties of science train professors and 
scientists. But in medicine, the scientific part has been differenti- 
ating itself from the practical very slowly, and hitherto no need 
has been felt of a clearer distinction between theory and practise. 
It would seem that it is this need, more or less obscure, that is 
now stirring up the agitation for reform.” 


The author takes up the question of medical instruction along 
the lines that he has thus laid down. For the practitioner there 
should be, first, a scientific education somewhat higher than is usu- 
ally given in an ordinary college course, together with hospital 
practise, and sufficient theoretical instruction in medicine. The 
hospital practise, he thinks, needs thorough organization, which it 
lacks at present, and the theoretical instruction need not be so 
extensive as it usually is, tho it should be carefully rearranged. 
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Accessory sciences, such as physics, chemistry, and natural his. 
tory, however, must be taught to some extent, being used daily in 
practise. Finally, every practitioner should be acquainted With 
certain specialties, such as dermatology, pediatry, mental and legal 
medicine, ophthalmology, etc. When we come to the other kind 
of instruction, that for the investigator and teacher, the general 
education, in the first place, needs to be much more extended, 
There should then be a minimum of hospital practise and a very 
full laboratory course with extended instruction not only in purely 
medical subjects, but in all accessory sciences. Further, the theo. 
rist may of course confine himself more closely to one Specialty 
than is possible for the general practitioner. Where should this 
purely scientific medical instruction be given? The writer, speak- 
ing of course for France alone, concludes that the ordinary medi- 
cal schools can not be depended upon for it; the great universities 
must be induced to enlarge their courses with a view to preparing 
pupils for this new kind of medical work, which is so important 
and yet so different from that of a practising physician. Condi- 
tions in this country are of course not precisely the same as jn 
France, yet all over the world it is doubtless true that this separa. 
tion of work in medicine is taking place, necessitating a revision 
and division of the instructional preparation for it.—7Zyanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





GAS-ENGINES FOR LARGE VESSELS. 


HE explosion-motor, using gas or gasolene, has had such 

remarkable success in connection with the development of 
automobiles and motor-boats that it is natural to inquire whether 
it may not be destined to wider and more important use. Sir 
William White, the British authority on naval construction, has 
recently stated his belief that these motors are to play a most im- 
portant part in marine engineering, and on April 5, in a paper on 
“Gas-engines for Ship Propulsion,” J. E. Thorneycroft, of the 
well-known boiler firm, indorsed this opinion before the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects (British), giving details of recent adapta- 
tions of the engines to such propulsion. In the discussion aroused 
by Mr. Thorneycroft’s paper Professor Capper spoke of the sub- 
ject as “one of the most important that had been brought up for 
many years,” and said that tho from his own early education and 
predilection he favored the steam-engine, yet he believed that 
many of those present would “ live to see the reciprocating steam- 
engine an archaic machine, crushed out between tne gas-engine 
and the turbine.” In driving a boat of any considerable size with 
an explosion-motor, we are told by Mr. Thorneycroft, hardly more 
than the principle of action remains the same, the details of the 
machinery for producing the combustible gas or vapor, and of 
that for utilizing it, being entirely different from those of the 
smaller-powered motors with which we are familiar. He says, for 
instance: 


“The one great disadvantage of the internal-combustion engine 
is the necessity of setting the engine in motion before it will run 
automatically. For powers less than 200 horse-power it is prefer- 
able to employ a reversing gear, keeping the engine always run- 
ning in the same direction, or to use a reversing propeller. Com- 
pressed air is being employed for starting up large engines; and 
when once the engine is fitted in this way, the valve-gear for run- 
ning the engine in either direction does not amount to very much. 

“For moderate powers a single-acting engine with a trunk piston 
is found most convenient, as the piston does not require to be 
water-cooled, until one as much as about 2 feet in diameter is em- 
ployed. A single cylinder of 20-inch diameter and 2-foot stroke, 
running at 120 revolutions per minute, will give about 100 horse- 
power, taking the average working pressure at about 80, which is 
less than the figure often obtained. 

“The same-sized cylinder, working as a double-acting cylinder, 
would, of course, double the horse-power; but, besides the addi- 
tional valves, which must be an exact duplicate of those required 
for a single-acting engine, there is the complication of the water- 
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cooled piston and rod. This at first sight will appear somewhat 
serious to the marine engineer, but when the very large number of 
engines of this design which are working on land are considered— 
the regularity with which they are run, and the little attention 
they require—it will be agreed that there does not seem any rea- 


son why they should not meet with success at sea.” 
The first vessel fitted with a gas-engine and producer to run in 


the open sea was the Emil Capitaine, named for her inventor, a 


























500 HORSE-POWER GAS-ENGINE FOR MARINE USE, 


French engineer, regarding whose performances on her trial in the 
Solent last summer the writer says: 


“The official report of the trials shows that this boat of 16-ton 
displacement ran at an average speed of 10 miles per hour for 1o 
hours, on a consumption of 412 pounds of anthracite coal. This 
consumption also includes the fuel which was consumed by the 
producer during the previous twelve hours, when it was not in 
active operation, but simply smoldering and keeping itself alight.” 


Besides this boat many tugs and similar vessels are now being 
run by gas-engines on Continental inland waters, including large 
river barges of 200-ton carrying capacity and various canal-boats. 
Engines of 500 horse-power, as shown in the illustration, and others 
of 1,000 horse-power, for marine use, are now building in England, 
and a 7,000-ton cargo steamer, now under construction, is to be 
run in this way, it being calculated that the use of gas-engines in 
her will save 13,000 cubic feet of cargo space. The advantages of 
gas-motors are many and obvious. The necessity for stopping at 
intervals for cleaning, which could not well be done at sea, is said 
to have been obviated to a considerable extent. Says the writer, 
as reported in Engineering (London, April 13): 


“It appears that there are many engines of 250 to 400 horse- 
power per cylinder running regularly every week from Monday 
morning to Saturday afternoon without a stop. The Premier 
Gas-engine Company give an instance of an engine which has 
made a run of fifty-one days without a stop, the previous run being 
forty-nine days without a stop of any kind. 

“From the various physical changes which take place within 
the cylinder of an internal-combustion engine it is evident that it 
can not well compete with the steam-engine so far as continuous 
running without cleaning and adjustments are concerned; but, 
from results that are being obtained in every-day use, it is sub- 
mitted that the reliability is now so good there need be no hesita- 
tion in adopting them on this account.” 


The advance that has been made in building large explosion- 
motors for marine use will appear sufficiently from the fact, stated 
by Mr. Thorneycroft, that two years ago, in a paper on gas- 
engines, he was able to give no facts at all regarding their marine 
use, Mr. Capitaine having just begun hisexperiments. Now there 
appears to be a wide future before thera along this line. 
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A HUGE CINDER TRAP. 


ye ay interesting device for removing cinders from smoke on a 

large scale is in use in Portland, Ore., where the operating 
plant of the street railways employs sawmill refuse as fuel. It has 
been found impossible to consume 550 tons of this stuff per day 
without producing an immense mass of flying cinders which have 
proved a nuisance to the surrounding region. Says the writer of 
an article in Engineering News (New York, April 12): 


“ Residents within half a mile of the plant have long been troub- 
led by cinders from the power-plant stacks, which collected on 
their sidewalks and porches and blackened the clothes on their 
clothes-lines. A lumber-mill alongside the power-house has had 
thousands of dollars’ worth of lumber refused by inspectors because 
it was blackened in spots by cinders dropping on it. During the 
past year a cinder-separating installation has been put in by the 
railway company, and in several months’ working it has proven 
completely successful. 

“This installation consists of an induced-draft plant discharging 
through a large steel separator of the same form as shavings sep- 
arators used on sawmills. The separator is shown in the half-tone 
view herewith. The induced draft is obtained by a 20-foot steel- 
plate fan connected to the boiler upcasts, which discharges into a 
steel-plate flue .. . leading . . . into the separator. The latter 
is simply a vertical cylinder of steel plate, 32 feet in diameter, 
partly closed at the top so as to leave a 16-foot central opening, 
through which the smoke escapes. Inside the cylinder is a spiral 
of the same diameter as the smoke outlet. The bottom of the 
separator forms a huge conical hopper for receiving the cinders. 
The height of the separator, from bottom of hopper to discharge 
opening, is 56 feet. The smoke, entering the separator tangen- 
tially, describes a spiral path and loses velocity until it passes up 
through the open top of the separator. The maximum velocity 
of flow of the gases in the flue leading from fan to separator is 
about 5,200 feet per minute ; the velocity at the discharge opening, 
which is twice the size of the flue, is therefore about 1,300 feet per 
minute. The cinders are dropped in the range between these two 
velocities. As the gases lose velocity, the cinders, being heavy, 
drop ina spiral path to the hopper-shaped bottom. Here they 
collect until’ removed by a steam-driven conveyor, which takes 
them to the boiler furnaces for burning. The cinders collected 
vary in size from very fine particles up to pieces about 1 inch 
long.” 


Since the installation of this separating plant, we are told, the 























CINDER SEPARATOR AT PORTLAND, ORE, 


cinder nuisance has been wholly abated. A distinct increase in 
boiler economy has also been observed, probably due to the unifor- 
mity of the induced draft as compared with the former stack draft. 
The installation cost about $19,000, and it is stated by the com- 
pany that the increased capacity of the boiler plant more than 
pays for the added expense. 
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THE COMING ELECTRIC CITY. 


~OME of the probable extensions of practical electric devices 
are discussed in Cassier’s Magazine (New York, April) by S. 
Morgan Bushnell, under the title* The Electric City of the Fu- 
ture.” Mr. Bushnell notes that twenty years ago an electrical 
salesman could easily familiarize himself with his wares. In a 
few hours he could memorize the prices, speeds, and general data 
of every machine on his list. To-day the great electric companies 
have several thousand types of apparatus in their books, and not 
only has the manufacture become more diversified, but the needs 
and scope of the central lighting stations have become widely ex- 
tended. Says the writer: 


“The first Edison central stations were installed for the purpose 
of distributing electricity for incandescent electric lighting. At 
that time no one thought of using arc lights on the same wiring, 
and while it was expected that there might be an occasional fan, 
power was considered an extremely subsidiary portion of the bus- 
iness and hardly worth considering... ..... 

“When the direct-connected electric elevator was first intro- 
duced, the central-station companies were opposed to iton account 
of the supposed undesirable character of the load. The great 
fluctuation of the amount of current required in electric elevators 
caused a great deal of trouble with the maintaining of even pres- 
sure for lighting, and various restrictions were imposed on the 
electric-elevator companies. . . . Now the situation is reversed ; 
large elevator companies often find the central-station companies 
actually going out and making a market for their electric ele- 
vators, sometimes almost against the will of the elevator compa- 


“But there are other directions in which central-station com- 
panies have extended their lines. A large amount of current is 
now used annually for various forms of heating-apparatus. Many 
tailor shops are supplied with electric heating-irons; electric sol- 
dering-outfits have been largely used ; and electric cooking in the 
ordinary household is becoming more and more frequent. A few 
years ago the central station was considered as a means simply of 
supplying power and light for small stores, for private residences, 
and for small shops using only a very limited amount of power 
and light. The companies are now waking up to their opportuni- 
ties, making attractive propositions and securing the business of 
some of the largest buildings and factories.” 


Has this development reached its limit, or has it merely begun? 
The writer is inclined to predict that within the next twenty years 
we may be using units of 100,000 horse-power capacity, while new 
economies in the distribution of power may lead inevitably to a 
cheapening of the cost of electricity. He goes on: 


“This cheapening will greatly accelerate the tendency which 
now exists among all classes of buildings to secure their current 
from the central-station source of supply, and it would not be 
astonishing if within twenty years we should find architects paying 
as little consideration to the installation in their buildings of elec- 
tric light and power plants as they do to-day to the installation of 
plants for the production of illuminating gas. 

“This result will, in turn, react on the central station and en- 
able it to produce power in much vaster quantities than ever be- 
fore, and the result will be an aggregation of power for a large 
city in two or three great electric power-houses, in which all the 
elements entering into the production of electricity will be secured 
ata minimum of cost. This will react again on the lowering of 
the price of electricity, so that the use of electricity for lighting, 
for elevator service, and for the ordinary uses of power which we 
find to-day will be greatly increased, and mechanical power will 
drive out manual labor to a greater extent than has hitherto been 
known. 

“This reduced cost of current will greatly accelerate the move- 
ment which is now in progress in favor of diffused and concealed 
lighting. High-class apartments and residences, instead of being 
lighted by lamps placed in the centers of the rooms, in order to 
obtain the greatest amount of light possible, will be lighted largely 
by cove lighting and concealed lighting, securing a mellow effect 
entirely different from the glaring results which are now so com- 
mon. Shades will be introduced which will form just the right 
combination of red, blue, and yellow rays, so as to avoid, on the 
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one hand, the pale glare of the modern Welsbach, and at the same 
time avoid an excess of the red rays which have been found irrita. 
ting to the eye. 

“The reduced cost of power will probably revolutionize also the 
present methods of refrigeration. Already miniature electric re. 
frigerating-plants have been designed, whose operation is abso- 
lutely automatic. These plants have thus far been successfully 
installed in a number of places, and the reduced cost of power will 
cause their adoption to a great extent, not only by the larger con- 


sumers, as at present, but also in private residences and apart- 
ments.” 


This expected reduction in the cost of power will also, Mr. 
Bushnell thinks, stimulate the use of the push-button elevators 
now found only in elaborate residences, and also tend to the adop- 
tion of escalators,or moving stairways, so arranged that it will 
simply be necessary to turn a switch at the bottom of the stairs in 
order to ascend to the top. Apartment buildings will have every 
possible contrivance for increasing the ease and comfort of their 
tenants. Each apartment will be provided with an electric dish- 
washing machine, and will be constantly supplied with pure air, 
filtered and washed by modern and improved methods, while the 
serving of meals will be simplified by elaborate dumb-waiters and 
signaling-devices, after the fashion of the automatic lunch-counters 
now found in large cities. The writer adds: 


“ The reduced cost of power will be felt in every line of industry, 
and all lines of manufacture depending upon machinery for their 
product will be ina position to make lower prices on their goods. 
The old problem of three meals a day will be largely simplified by 
the use of electric saucepans and other devices, which can be 
maintained at varying temperatures by throwing a switch in differ- 
ent positions. 

“The reduced cost of electricity will also have a marked effect 
on the exterior appearance of large cities. Myriads of lights, 
blazing along the most prominent thoroughfares, will turn night 
into day, and the standard of street-lighting, which is already sev- 
eral times in advance of what it was twenty years ago, will be cor- 
respondingly advanced. 

“ To-day thousands of tons of cinders and coal-dust are annually 
poured out from city chimneys and distributed over buildings and 
thoroughfares, requiring the constant effort of a large force of 
men for their removal. This task will be much simplified by the 
abolition of hundreds cf miniature power-plants and the concen- 
tration of power production in two or three great stations where 
the combustion of coal will be accomplished on an enormous scale 
and so perfectly as to eliminate all smoke. 

“Not only will light and power for isolated buildings be fur- 
nished by electric current from the main central source of supply, 
but great systems of transportation, such as are required in a 
modern metropolis, will be supplied with the necessary power from 
the same generators.” 





The World’s Track-laying Record.—A recent asser- 
tion that part of the railway connecting with the Victoria Bridge 
in Central Africa was laid at a record-breaking speed of 5.5 miles 
a day calls for the reminder from Thomas Smith, writing to 7he 
Scientific American Supplement trom Queensland, Australia, that 
on the Central Pacific, about 50 miles west of Ogden, the remark- 
able feat of. laying 10 miles of railway in one day was performed. 
Writes Mr. Smith: 


“It was thus accomplished: When the wagon loaded with the 
rails arrived at the end of the track, the two outer rails were 
seized, hauled forward of the car, and laid upon the sleepers by 
four men who attended to this duty only. The wagon was pushed 
forward over these rails, and the process of putting down the rails 
was repeated, while behind the wagon came a little army of men 
who drove in the spikes and screwed on the fish-plates, and, lastly, 
a large number of Chinese workmen, with pickaxes and spades, 
who ballasted the line. The average rate at which these opera- 
tions proceeded was about 240 feet of track in 77% seconds, and 
in these 1o miles of railway there were 2,585,000 cross-ties, 3,520 
iron rails, 55,000 spikes, 7,040 fish-plates, and 14,080 bolts with 
screws—the whole weighing 4,362,000 pounds. Four thousand men 
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and hundreds of wagons were required, but in the 10 miles all the 

‘ls were laid by the same eight men, each of whom is said to 
nat walked that day 10 miles and lifted 1,000 tons, of iron rails. 
aoe miles of this track was laid in six hours, which was the vic- 
pa achieved by these stalwart navvies before dinner, Sol think 
this will beat your Victoria-Falls affair all to bits every time. 
Give your own country praise and honor when it is due. This 
was done over fifty years ago. What would they do now? Why, 
they could double it, or do it before breakfast. 





TOBACCO AS A DISINFECTANT. 


LTHO there is a general impression that tobacco smoke is a 

germicide, this property has not been assigned hitherto to 

any one particular constituent of the smoke. The author of a note 

on the subject in 7e Lancet (London, April 2) gives reason for 

believing that among other germicidal constituents the smoke 
contains formaldehyde. He says: 


“The composition of tobacco smoke is, of course, complex, but 
everybody knows that tarry oils are a principal constituent, and 
certainly many oils are powerfully antiseptic. Nicotin, again, is 
a strong disinfectant, but the quantity of this poison in tobacco 
smoke is minute, if, indeed, it is present at all. At least, inanum- 
ber of chemical analyses of tobacco smoke made at different times 
it was difficult to declare with absolute certainty that nicotin was 
an important constituent. The oily matter which accumulates in 
a tobacco pipe is decidedly poisonous, but it does not contain any 
appreciable quantity of nicotin, the chief constituent being the 
very poisonous oil pyridin. Tobacco smoke contains a decided 
quantity of the very poisonous gas carbon: monoxid which has 
been used for preserving purposes and which therefore must pos- 
sess germicidal properties. Some simple experiments which we 
have recently made would seem to confirm the observation that 
one of the principal constituents accounting for the germicidal 
properties of tobacco smoke is the powerful antiseptic formalde- 
hyde. The amount present is more than just appreciable, for if 
water through which a few puffs of tobacco smoke have been 
passed is tested for formaldehyde the result is strikingly positive. 
The quantity of formaldehyde in tobacco smoke would appear to 
depend on the quality and kind of tobacco smoked. Thus the 
cigar appears to yield more formaldehyde than the pipe, and the 
pipe more than the cigarette. Possibly the peculiarly irritating 
property of the smoke isSuing from the glowing end of a cigarette 
or cigar or from the bowl of a pipe is due to formaldhyde. It has 
more than once been stated that tobacco-smokers enjoy an immu- 
nity from certain diseases; and the frequent presence of a powerful 
antiseptic in the mouth, nasal passages, and sometimes the lungs 
(as in the case of those who foolishly inhale tobacco smoke) would 
.o some extent justify the statement. When it is considered that 
in the nose a vast number of microbes are hourly deposited it is 
conceivable that these may be effectively destroyed by the fre- 
quent passage of tobacco smoke through that organ. In thesame 
way the organisms exposed to tobacco smoke in the mouth would 
succumb, Formaldehyde is one of the most powerful disinfect- 
ants we possess, 1 part in 10,000 parts of water serving to destroy 
all microbes, while such a dilute solution has practically no poi- 
sonous action on the human organism. All the same, it is most 
undesirable that this fact should stimulate the practise of smoking 
tobacco to absurd excess, for tobacco poisoning is a greater reality 
than many persons think, and to employ tobacco in abusive quan- 
tities for the sake of destroying microbes might amount possibly 
to killing the seeds of one disease only to contract another.” 





Elephantine Electricity.—It is proposed by an enter- 
prising Anglo-Indian to utilize the labor of elephants in operating 
the dynamos of an electric-lighting station. He writes to En- 
gineering (London) that his plan involves working the animals six 
hours a day for this purpose, and he asks whether any one can tell 
him how much electric energy an average elephant can produce 
in this way and the cost of the necessary machinery. Lugineering 
seems inclined to treat the proposal with levity. Says Cosmos 
(Paris), in a note on the correspondence : 


“ Engineering, in its answer, remarks that the equivalent of the 
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mechanical power of the elephant is doubtless known in India, 
but that no data on the subject can be found in European text- 
books ; perhaps it may be related to that of the horse in the ratio 
of their respective weights. It adds that a central station run by 
a file of elephants continually turning a windlass or treading heav- 
ily on moving inclined planes would be rather a painful spectacle. 
Outside of these methods, however, the English paper does not 
see how the enterprising promoters of this plan could make the 
energy of the animals available. It can hardly be supposed that 
the elephants could be trained to project water through their 
trunks against the buckets of a Pelton wheel ; and besides we have 
no means of calculating the force of such a jet, and could not con- 
scientiously recommend the method! At this particular time, 
when animal strength is being everywhere replaced by mechanical 
motive power, to the great advaritage of our friends the domestic 
animals, the idea of hitching elephants to a dynamo is at least 
queer. Let us hope, for the sake of these sympathetic pachy- 
derms, that the humor of the editor of Engineering will ward off 
from them this cruel burden.”—7yvans/ation made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


‘‘Lonpon fog,” says The Hospital (London, Feb. 28), ‘‘is rich in sulphurous 
acid, which is rapidly oxidized into oil of vitriol, and may be relied upon in this 
latter condition to complete the work of destruction well begun by the greasy 
nature of its vehicle. Certain optimists have taken comfort from the reflection 
that London fogs are antiseptic and bactericidal, but even this consolation is 
derided by Sir Oliver Lodge. The harms and distresses caused by fogs are well 
known and commonplace, altho, as Sir Oliver trenchantly puts it, ‘they can 
hardly be repeated too frequently so long as the barbarous combustion of crude 
coal in a savage and unorganized manner is permitted in the midst of the semi- 
civilization we have so far attained.’ ”’ 


THE estimated investment in summer amuseme..t parks in this country will 
reach a total of $100,000,000 this year, we are told by The Railway and Engi- 
neering Review (Chicago, April 21). “Says this paper: ‘‘The’ total number of 
parks is estimated at two thousand, and three-fourths of that number are con- 
trolled by and operated for electric railway lines. This figure for the investment 
seems high, and the more so when it is known that the many small resorts, ‘gar- 
dens,’ ‘groves,’ etc., found in every locality are not included. It is probable, 
however, that the figure may be accepted as representative, tho it will corre- 
spond more nearly to the advertised cost of each specific resort rather than the 
actual cost, the two sums frequently being quite different. At any rate the in- 
vestment will reach an astonishing total, and it calls attention to an interesting 
development in transportation affairs.” 


‘*THE medical editor of one of the New York dailies used often to say,” says 
The Medical Record (New York, Feb. 3), ‘‘that medical journalism was played 
out, for a journal published only once a week or once a month could never com- 
pete with the daily papers; at best it could only republish in more elaborate if 
less sensational style what the lay press had printed days before.’’ In illustra- 
tion of this view The Record mentions a tremendous ‘‘ beat” scored recently by a 
New York daily. It says: ‘*‘ This enterprising journal published an interest- 
ing and circumstantial account of an opération for renal calculus, performed at 
one of the hospitals by a well-known surgeon of this city. All the details of the 
operation were graphically and, as it appeared the next day, quite accurately 
described. The point of special interest in the article was that the operation 
which it described was not performed until about twelve hours after the article 
had been published.” 


‘*Wuat will ultimately be the largest plant in the world for treating timber 
with preservatives, is now operated at Somerville, Tex., by the Atchison, Tc~ 
peka and Santa Fé Railroad,” says The Railway World (April 13). ‘*‘While 
every form of timber treatment is used, the creosote system has proven the most 
successful. Creosote is shipped to Galveston in shiploads and transported thence 
to Somerville, where it is used to preserve timber of every variety. This is very 
expensive, as may be seen when it is known that piling in its natural state costs 
about forty cents a foot, while a treated pile costs between ninety cents and one 
dollar. But it pays to go to the extra expense. Creosoted piling that has been 
in the Galveston bridge for nearly fifteen years is still sound and in a good state 
of preservation; while the average life of an untreated pile is less than one year, 
many of them being unfit for service after being in the water thirty days. This 
quick destruction is caused by the attacks of the teredo, a salt-water mollusk 
that honeycombs the wood to such an extent that in a short time it will not bear 
its own weight.” ; 


THE importance of educating the people in regard to the origin, means of dis- 
semination, and measures to be taken to prevent the spread of. infectious diseases 
was briefly discussed by H. H. Waite in a recent paper read before the economic 
section of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Says Sct- 
ence (New York, April 20): ‘‘The infectious diseases especially considered were 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and diphtheria. The excellent chances of recovery 
from or arrest of tuberculosis in its early stages, provided the patient is given 
accurate instruction as to the regulation of his daily life, was strongly empha- 
sized. Statistics from all parts of the world prove that diphtheria antitoxin since 
its introduction has reduced the death-rate by more than fifty per cent. Since 


its administration is attended with little or no danger to the individual, the . 


public should so clearly understand this as to demand its introduction as botha 
curative and a prophylactic measure.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 
JEWISH INNOCENCE OF THE DEATH OF 
JESUS. 


FEW days before Easter a remarkable address was deliv- 

ered on the floor of the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington—an address which, according to Mr. Henry M. Goldfogle, 
“will give an immeasurable assistance toward breaking down the 
spirit of prejudice or bigotry against the Jews.” The subject was 





Copyrighted by J. E. Purdy, Boston, 
REPRESENTATIVE ALLAN L. MCDERMOTT. 


He characterizes the statement that the Jewish nation crucified Christ 
as “ the wickedest falsehood that ever fell from human lips.” 


“The Responsibility for the Death of Jesus,” and the speaker, Con- 
gressman Allan L. McDermott, New, Jersey. Mr. McDermott’s 
speech was prompted by the rumors of impending Easter massa- 
cres of Jews in Russia, where men greet one another on Easter 
morning with the phrases “ Christ is risen” and “ He is risen in- 
deed.” But “the greetings over, horror follows.” While perse- 
cution of the Jews because they are Jews is to-day tolerated in 
but few parts of the Christian world, so far as the statute-books 
go, nevertheless, asserts Mr. McDermott, “the spirit that: is 
breathed in the words ‘Christ-killer’ is found in the eyes and on 
the tongues of Christians in the New World as well as in the Old.” 
The cause of this feeling he finds in the fact that nearly all who 
are taught the Bible and many of those who read it get the idea 
that nearly nineteen hundred years ago the Jewish nation crucified 
Christ. This teaching Mr. McDermott vigorously characterizes 
as “ the-wickedest falsehood thatever fell from human lips.” And 
he points out that while we can not effectively remonstrate with 
the Russian Government, asking it to prevent the murders and 
outrages that follow the dawn of Easter, we can nevertheless 
“teach the men, women, and children of.our own land to array 
themselves on the side of truth.” He then proceeds to his argu- 
ment, which is printed in full in Zhe American Hebrew (New 
York). We quote in part as follows: 

“If Christ was a mortal, if he was the son of Joseph and Mary, 


born in the good old-fashioned way, he was crucified by the 
Romans. If he was the Son of God, he was crucified by the di- 
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rection of his Father. Under neither propdsition can the Jews be 
held accountable. ...... 

“ Let us look at the evidence. The sayings that are Credited t 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John agree that Christ w . 

: aS popular 
with the Jews at Jerusalem. He had advocated what seemed to 
him necessary reforms. Those in charge of the Temple objected 
He called them harsh names, and the common people seem . 
have agreed. 

“ Matthew says that when the chief priests and pharisees would 
have laid hands on Jesus, after he had driven the traders out of 
the Temple, they dared not do so, because ‘they feared the multi. 
tude.’ 

“Matthew and Mark agree that when the priests and scribes 
consulted, at the house of Caiaphas, about the killing of Jesus 
they agreed that it should not be done on a feast day ‘lest there fe 
an uproar among the people.’ 

“ Luke says that all the people were attentive to Christ, and that 
when he taught in the Temple all the people came early in the 
morning to hear him, and adds ‘And the chief priests and 
scribes sought how they might kill him, for they feared the peo. 
ee 

“This seems certain: The Jews did not have power to put 
Christ to death, and Pontius Pilate did not care anything about 
the religious controversies of the Jews. It is certain that Christ 
was accused of treason, and it is certain that he was executed by 
Roman soldiers; that Pontius Pilate did not desire to pronounce 
jugdment; that his wife was opposed to it; that he ‘washed his 
hands’ of the matter, and then told the centurions to proceed with 
the crucifixion. All these propositions seem to me absurd, 
Pontius Pilate cared nothing for the shouts of a rabble. It may 
be that he was somewhat in disfavor at Rome, that he feared it 
might be reported there that he had shielded one who was charged 
with treason, but this can not be made to agree with the story that 
he first acquitted and then executed his prisoner. To have re- 
ported such a proceeding to his Emperor would have been to in- 
vite disgrace and dismissal. 

“ But let us take the story as it is generally taught. Let us sup- 
pose that a rabble, incited by the priests, made enough noise to 
induce Pontius Pilate to pronounce judgment of death. How, in 
the name of common sense, does this place the crucifixion upon 
the Jewish race? Whena mob lynches a prisoner in New Jersey 
or Delaware or South Carolina we do not say that the victim was 
lynched by the American pecrle.” 


We read further: 


“ Christ was not stoned todeath under the Mosaic law. Hewas 
crucified under the Roman law. According to John, Pilate said 
to the accusers: 

“*Take ye him and judge him according to your law.’ 

“The Jews answered : 

“*Tt is not lawful for us to put any man to death.’ 

“ Matthew says that the mob cried, ‘His blood be on us and on 
our children.’ Neither Mark, Luke, nor John ever heard of this 
invocation, and it was probably interpolated in the ‘Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew’ after the Christian religion had been 
preached to the Romans. Tacitus had written that, in the reign 
of Tiberius, Christ was ‘brought to punishment by Pontius Pilate, 
the procurator.’ Some one may have thought it would be easier 
to establish the Christian religion at Rome if the Roman Governor 
and his army could be relieved from the stain of the crucifixion.” 


Turning again to Russia, Mr. McDermott exclaims: 


“Let the Church of Russia speak! Let the Czarspeak! Heis 
the head of that church. Not one in a thousand Russians knows © 
that Christ was a Jew. The Russian Greek Church has in its 
possession many bushels of relics. It has sticks and stones and 
bones and rags. It proclaims that it has a garment worn by 
Christ ; that it has some of his blood ; that it has a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin, drawn by St. Luke; that it has the hand of St. 
Mark and the bones of the prophet Daniel. That there is any 
efficacy in these relics is not believed by any one outside of the 
Russian Church, but within that church they can be made instru- 
ments of command. Let the churches of Russia resound with the 
cry that the hand of St. Mark is the hand of a Jew. Tell the 
people that the garment of Christ was worn by a Jew. Tell those 
who crowd the churches that on the day of final judgment Jesus 
Christ will hold court with twelve Jews as associate judges. Tell 
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the congregations that those who murder Jews will be punished in 
the next world—will be condemned to eternal punishment. Use 
the relics. The day will come when they will be cast aside, but 
that day is many generations afar. While they are paraded, let it 
be in the cause of humanity.” 


He concludes with the surprising but concrete suggestion that 
the Russian Church should display on every cathedral, on every 
meeting-house, on every altar, the legend: “Remember that 
Christ was born of a Jewess. He was not crucified by the Jews, 
but died because his death was commanded by his Father, the 
God whom you worship.” 


BUDDHA’S SOCIAL AND POLITICAL LEGACY 
TO JAPAN. 


UDDHISM is generally looked upon as a sort of occult mys- 
ticism, whose mazes of thought and theory are almost in- 
scrutable to the sincere Western inquirer. Buddhahas been called 
the Hegel of Asia, and few have understood that like many Euro- 
pean teachers of religion he actually laid the foundations of a very 
high order of civilization and bequeathed through his exponents 
many solid social, political, and artistic endowments of distinctly 
material and practical value to the Japanese nation. 

Buddhism entered Japana generation before the Roman mission 
under Augustine planted the cross at Canterbury. It has played 
an immense part in national life ever since, says Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter in Zhe Hibbert Journal (London), and is still full of 
vigorous activity to-day. He proceeds to consider the specific 
influence this great world-religion has exercised over Japan, and 
dwells especially upon its power as an agent in promoting material 
civilization, learning, and art. Its great teachers humanized the 
people; Japanese emperors one after another retired to the 
“silent life ” of its monasteries as Charles V. withdrew to a cell at 
Yuste. To quote the present writer: 


“The vast collections of scripture due to the enormous patience 
of Chinese scholars were carried across the sea, and fresh devel- 
opments arose on the basis of particular books. While Bernard 
was preaching a crusade, while Francis of Assisi was reviving the 
primitive type of Christian life, and Thomas Aquinas was organ- 
izing Catholic theology, the founders of the three leading sects of 
modern Japan were also at work. The influence of Buddhism on 
national affairs had long been prominent, as one emperor after 
another had retired into the ‘silent life.’ The ‘True Sect’ was an 
especial object of imperial patronage.” 


Like the monastics of the Middle Ages the teachers of Bud- 
dhism were agents of civilization, builders, roadmakers, and agri- 
culturists. Of this religion Mr. Carpenter declares: 


“It was the first great civilizing agency. The spread of its 
preaching carried the influences of philanthropy through the em- 
pire. To dig wells, to make roads, to build bridges, to plant 
fruit-trees, to drain marshes, was a part of piety, like nursing the 
sick and helping the poor. . . . The temples became centers of 
popular teaching; the village schools were connected with the 
sanctuaries. There children of all classes received instruction ata 
nominal cost in the arts of reading and writing, in drawing, and in 
the ethical compound of Buddhist morality and Confucian wis- 
dom. Doubtless the profession of armis required another kind of 
training ; but even the imperial household employed Buddhist in- 
structors, and the samurai scholars sought to perfect their knowl- 
edge under Buddhist teachers. Moreover, as the life of the com- 
munity revived in China round the village temple, so in Japan the 
local Buddhist priest became the depository of the family history. 
The public registers were in his charge, and he furnished certificates 
of birth and lineage and death. Is it surprising that under these 
conditions Buddhism should have powerfully influenced the na- 
tional character, and stamped its impress on the language and 
literature of the whole people?” 


The artistic spirit of the Japanese is directly indebted to Bud- 
dhism for its development and direction, and the architectural 
creations of its religious artists are by no means devoid of power 
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and sublimity, says Mr. Carpenter. The dimensions of Buddhist 
temples are those of Western cathedrals. To quote further: 


“The artistic development of Japan was fostered . . . under 
the same genial tutorship. The temple must be decorated; the 
Buddha was early represented surrounded by ranks of Bodhisatt- 
vas, in acts of adoring homage, against rich gold backgrounds re- 
sembling those of early Italian art. Corridor and chamber were 
lined with frescoes representing the torments of the hells and the 
felicity of the blest. No Dante arose to give immortal embodi- 
ment to the moral life and destiny of man; but the artists of the 
Takuma line, from the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, fixed 
the sacred types for the piety of after ages, and Cho Densu has 
sometimes been compared with Fra Angelico. In sculpture, per- 
haps even more successfully than in painting, has Buddhism ex- 
pressed its artistic ideal. At Kamakura, once the capital of East- 
ern Japan, which boasted a population of more than a million in 
the days of its glory, the colossal statue of the Great Buddha 
(Dai-butsu), all but fifty feet in height, stands near the sea. The 
casting began in the year 1252. Twice has the temple which en- 
closed it been swept away by a great tidal wave. After its second 
destruction, in 1494, it was.never rebuilt. But the great bronze 
figure still remains— 

‘ A statue solid set, 
- And molded in colossal calm.’ 
No other—so one of the profoundest students of Japanese life 
assures us—‘gives such an impression of majesty, or so truly sym- 
bolizes the central idea of Buddhism, the spiritual peace which 
comes of perfected knowledge and the subjugation of all pas- 
sions.’ ” 


METHODIST YOUNG PEOPLE FACING A 
CRISIS. 


HROUGHOUT the entire Methodist Church, we are in- 
formed, “ mutterings of uncertainty and dissatisfaction” are 

being heard in regard to the future of the Epworth League—the 
young people’s organization, which has a membership of about 





BISHOP J. F. BERRY, OF BUFFALO, 


President of the Epworth League, the Methodist young people’s or- 
ganization which is now facing a crisis in its career. 


2,000,000. Indeed, the crisis has become so serious that 7he 
Epworth Herald (Chicago), official organ of the League, is pub- 
lishing a series of articles about it from the pen of Dr. Wentworth 
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F. Stewart, author of the “ Evangelistic Awakening.” Dr. Stew- 
art says it is his observation that “the League in many places is 
lacking in vigorous, self-sustaining life ; in others, is a problem in 
itself ; and only rarely is it measuring up to reasonable expecta- 
tion in spiritual culture, evangelistic zeal, and missionary enter- 
prise; ... it is not a reviving and recruiting force, and is not 
saving to any reasonable degree the young people within its reach.” 
He thinks the main reason for this is the fact that the League, at 
its beginning, was not a new spiritual force, but was merely a 
gathering together of the young people already in the church. 
Furthermore, the people who were young seventeen years ago, 
when the League was founded, are now mostly past forty, so that 
it is losing its character as a young people’s organization. He 
says: 

“ Our whole church has been for years committed to the numer- 
ical ideal of quantity intsead of quality. Anything to secure a 
crowd, multiply numbers, increase the membership-roll. Some 
churches and some leagues double their membership while the 
same pews hold the congregation, the same chairs seat the people 
at the mid-week prayer service and the devotional meeting of the 
League, and only the same prayers and testimonies are heard be- 
cause there is not leaven enough to permeate their own following. 

“To gain our membership, one by one, seeking their conversion 
first, and relation after, tho a slower process, is infinitely more 
valuable thana red-and-blue contest with no significance attached ; 
the same amount of energy thoroughly spiritualized and spent in 
evangelistic activities would add permanent strength to the League 
and not give the impression that religion is secondary to mem- 
bership. 

“This would give us a membership of self-restoring qualities. 
No greater misfortune ever came to a religious order than to our 
League in that it did not at its beginning have to go on a mission 
of seeking and saving the lost; it was not compelled to go into the 
highways and hedges and hunt men out, nor into the slums and dig 
them up. It had only to take the very choicest Christian life of 
the church and build it into anorganization. Had it been obliged 
to create or re-create its own material it would have learned the 
secret of dependence upon the Power. not its own, would have 
supernaturalized its forces, and cultured by its very activities a 
genuine spiritual life, which in turn would have extended itself in 
vastly multiplied proportions. 

“This decided emphasis upon the League’s supreme mission 
would make it possible to reduce it to a real young people’s soci- 
ety. The average League has in its active membership a large 
proportion of people who could not possibly classify as young 
folk, and these often hold the majority of the offices to the exclu- 
sion of the young people. This indicates that we do not believe 
in a distinctively young people’s society, or else we are afraid to 
commit its interests to the young people. If we could overwhelm 
the so nearly parallel departments by one central mission of spiri- 
tual and evangelistic ideals we would thus by a natural law of fit- 
ness commit the League to the care only of devoted young people. 
This would make unnecessary the retention of older folk for the 
purpose of restraint and direction, and we shall never have a 
young people’s society until we have a society of young people.” 





The Christianity of Mohammedans.—“ Mussulmans 
are Unitarian Christians, willingly confessing it; and they are 
more orthodox than Socinus or Channing.” This arresting state- 
ment is made by Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, in an address first 
delivered at the International Congress of Monotheistic Religions, 
in Geneva, and now printed in 7he Christian Register (Unitarian, 
Boston), whence we quote as follows: 


“They accept the Old and New Testaments, and I know some 
who can repeat whole gospels from memory. They believe in the 
miraculous birth of Christ, but refuse to call him the Son of God, 
believing that, as God is a pure spirit, He could not have a son 
born of flesh. They call him ‘of the soul of God,’ in Arabic 
Rouk-Allah. They believe that to worship him is idolatry, and 
to call him God is blasphemy; and they believe that Allah so 
loved him that he would not allow his crucifixion, and another 
man, in his likeness, was submitted on the cross; that he ascended 
into heaven, and will come again to earth as is promised, the Mes- 
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siah and Savior of the world. Thus they are more orthodox than 
most of us so-called Christians.” , 


In further characterization of Mohammedanism Madame Loyson 
says: 


“Islam is a unity with a short and unique creed—God and the 
Judgment. It admits of no doubt, discussion, or dissimulation, 
It has no popes, bishops, nor priests, and therefore no tormenting 
ecclesiasticism. All are laymen, as were Christ and his disciples, 
and can, like them, teach and preach. God is the only head and 
ruler. There are no sects, but everywhere well-organized mutual- 
aid associations, having the Koran for constitution and charity the 
fulfilment of the law.” 





CHRIST’S PSYCHOLOGICAL INSIGHT. 


H OW the modernity of Jesus is illustrated in his mental proc. 

esses is shown in a striking way in a recent work called 
“The Personality of Jesus.” The author is Charles H. Barrows, 
a successful lawyer and formerly president of the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association Training-school. Tho Jesus 
never formulated any system or principles of psychology, yet such 
principles, derived from a clear insight into human nature, existed 
in his mind, the writer asserts. We find them in the application 
that Jesus made of religion to life; and it is interesting to note, 
continues the writer, “that so far as they do appear, they show 
the thought of Jesus in line with the modern psychology; or we 
might better say that modern psychology is finding its way to the 
thought of Jesus.” What might have been expected is that Jesus 
should share the conceptions of the ancients, which the writer sets ' 
forth as follows: 


“The ancients differ from the moderns in the tendency to divide 
up the mental or spiritua] being of man into separate essences, 
beings, or, at least, compartments, or distinct divisions. Plato ¢ 
makes three souls, or phases of the soul: (2) The appetitive soul, 
seeking happiness or sensual pleasure, the gratification of desire; 
(4) the irascible or courageous soul, manifesting itself in combative 
activity ;, (c) the rational soul, which alone is immortal. Aristotle 
is nearest to the moderns in enumerating the faculties, or powers 
of the mind, as memory, thought, and imagination.” 


Current psychology, the writer shows, is distinguished trom the 
ancient view in “holding to mental functions rather than mental 
faculties.” The new psychology asks how the mind, as a whole, 
acts, and how its activity adapts itself to the different elements 
which it finds available. While the old terms “memory” and 
“thought” are retained, it is with the distinct understanding that 
they do not stand for the divisions of the mind, or for different 
processes, one of which may be held in reserve while the other is 
acting. According to this view all mental process in conscious- 
ness is one, and it is a psycho-physical (soul and body) process. 
This, the writer explains in the following detail, is the view of 
Jesus. We quote: 


“While for practical convenience Jesus seizes upon the three- 
fold division into intellect, emotions, and will, yet, throughout his 
teaching, the soul appears asa unit, and these three as parts of 
one whole and phases of one consciousness, expressing them- 
selves, in their relation to God, as faith, love, and obedience, each 
in constant reaction, one upon the other. . . . Such a correct psy- 
chology was of the highest importance in founding a religion ex- 
pected to be universal. As compared with ancient teachers, it 
was simple and practical, and brought by Jesus into a consistent 
relation with his religious system. In his recognition of the unity 
of the soul he holds the intellect, will, and emotions to a moral 
accountability, and shows that each, when brought into harmony 
with the divine purpose, is accompanied by God’s blessing, not as 
upon a separate faculty of the soul, but as upon a different aspect 
of the same thing. The existence of the one in such a harmony 
implies that the other is so, but not necessarily in the same degree. 
The narrative of Luke (vii. 36-50) is a remarkable example of the 
recognition by Jesus of the immediate reactions of the will, intel- 
lect, and emotional nature on each other, and the practical identity 
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of faith, love, and the obedient spirit. Remembering that for- 

iveness is the name given to the result of the submission of the 
pao will to the will of God, it will be seen that Jesus illustrates 
the case of the woman who was forgiven because she loved much, 
by the parable of the debtor who loved much because he was for- 
given, and then, having declared the woman forgiven because she 
loved much, tells her that she is saved by her faith. This inci- 
dent, together with the abstract ways of putting the same psycho- 
logical truths in John’s gospel, makes a mutual confirmation, in 
the nature of a most obscure and undesigned coincidence, between 
the fourth gospel and the Synoptics.” 





“THE ANXIOUS GATHERING OF THE 
CHURCHES.” 


HE closing months of last year witnessed two peculiarly 
memorable and significant religious conferences, the New 
York State Conference of Religion at Rochester, and the Inter- 
church Conference on Federation in New York city. These were 
attended on behalf of Everybody's Magazine by Mr. Eugene 
Wood, who now records his impressions in the pages of that pub- 
lication. Mr. Wood is described in an editorial note as “a plain- 
spoken man, who is himself a believer, but who takes the ground 
that Christianity is greater than dogma and more important than 
its sects.” He thinks with Goldwin Smith that these anxious 
gatherings of the churches show that they believe a religious 
crisis to be at hand. Hestands in marked contrast to the attitude 
of the religious press at the time in attaching more importance to 
the New York State Conference of Religion than to the Inter- 
church Conference on Federation. In the latter, he points out, 
the delegates voted, “not as they thought as individuals, but as 
they thought their denominations thought, which is the same as 
what the most unprogressive of their denominations thought, the 
Uncle Billy Hardheads with ear-trumpets up there in the front 
At Rochester, on the other hand, 


“clergymen and laymen from the dissident bodies, Christian and 
Jewish, were present and spoke.- The motto of this conference 
was ‘Religions are many; religion is one,’ and the effort was not 
so much to arrive at corporal union; not so much to constitute a 
council which should have no authority todo more than say that 
it looks like rain but may clear up after all, as to declare that 
spiritual kinship subsists of itself and without formulated effort— 
kinship not only between the Reformed Church in America and 
the Reformed Church in the United States of America, between 
evangelicals and the misguided but well-meaning creatures who 
think there is no hell, but also between Catholics and Protestants, 
between Christians and Jews—nay, more, between those whose 
heritage is the Bible, and Mohammedans, Buddhists, Jains, 
Parsees, Confucianists, Shintoists, Brahmins, even those who ‘in 
their blindness bow down to wood and stone.’ 

“There were none of these latter present, but they would have 
been welcomed if they had come, for at this conference it was seen 
that whether a man forms a god with his hands and it is called an 
idol, or forms one with his mind and it is called an ideal, the 
Father of us all, in whom we live and move and have our being, 
knows how it is with us; how we grope in the darkness that is 
about us if haply we may find him. And the homage we pay to 
his broken reflection in idol or ideal he takes unto himself as 
he spake by the mouth of his prophet Malachi, saying, ‘In every 
place incense is offered unto my name, and a pure offering, for my 
name is great among the heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts.’ ” 


seats.” 


The air at the Rochester conference, Mr. Wood goes on to say, 
“was clearer, freer of the smoke of Smithfield and Geneva.” By 
way of contrast he relates the following incident of the Inter- 
church Conference on Federation : 


“Justice Brewer, of the United States Supreme Court, was read- 
ing a paper at one of the meetings, and at every possible chance 
the audience was applauding madly, which was all right, because 
it was a good paper, and because it isn’t every fly-up-the-creek 
convention a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
will take that much notice of. Well, he got along to that place 
where he said that men whose noble characters showed that they 
had taken the life of Jesus of Nazareth for their model and inspira- 
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tion might fitly be called Christians and admitted to fellowship in 
the Federation, even if they did not subscribe to the Athanasian 
creed. When the audience understood that he meant Edward 
Everett Hale and Samuel A. Eliot and John D. Long [the pro- 
posed Unitarian delegates], the suddenness with which it stopped 
applauding and the politeness of the silence with which it heard 
the rest of the paper were notable. It became so still that if you 
listened closely you could hear John Calvin striking the match on 
his leg to light the kindlings under Michael Servetus.” 


Altogether, says Mr. Wood, the Interchurch Conference 
seemed less conscious of the impending crisis than did the 
Rochester gathering. At the latter Prof. Joseph Leighton, of 
Hobart College, defined religion as “the tendency of personality 
to enlarge itself, the persistent demand for the ideal by the 
actual”; and again, “ Religion represents the demands of the in- 
dividual for ideal environment.” When the Rev. Dr. Josiah L. 
Strong argued that in order that the coming generation should . 
seek after righteousness of conduct it behooved us to see toit that 
the public schools taught these three formal dogmas: the exist- 
ence of God, the immortality of the soul, and the future accounta- 
bility of all men, the Rev. Algernon Crapsey replied : 


“I must take issue with Dr. Strong. The remedy he proposes 
is impracticable, and the three dogmas of the existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul, and the future accountability of all 
men are without ethical value. The Mohammedan believes all 
three far more devoutly, far more earnestly than the average 
Christian, and, because he believes, he murders Christians. The 
Russian believes all three, and, because he believes, he massacres 
the Jews. Those who have been prominent in the conduct of 
aftairs, those whose wealth threatens the country now, are firm 
believers in the three propositions. If you were to pick out a 
man to-day who stands firmest for these three things it would be 
the Master of Standard Oil.” 


The Rev. Dr. Strong, in closing, Mr. Wood reports, said that 
he had been making investigations himself, and he had found that 
the hyndred richest men in the United States who had the greatest 
influence in the financial world are almost without exception or- 
thodox church-members. Mr. Wood concludes with a plea for 
federation on the basis of “service,” not of “support.” To quote 
in part: 

“The experiment of federation has been tried. Doubtless you 
have lived in a small town where there was a union church. 
There weren’t enough Baptists or Methodists or Presbyterians or 
Lutherans or Congregationalists for each to maintain a separate 
little conventicle, so they all combined. Instead of adozen stoves, 
they had one big comfortable furnace, and saved on the coal bill; 
instead of a dozen reed organs, or forty little heart-breaking thou- 
sand-dollar organs, they had one $10,000 organ that you could do 
something with; instead of a dozen preachers that hemmed and 
hawed and stumbled through their sentences, making a brave 
stagger at getting verbs to agree with their subjects, they had one 
smart, fine-looking man who could talk it right off. A great ad- 
vantage over the old system. Yes, but assoon as enough Baptists 
and Methodists and Lutherans and Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists moved into town for each sect to set up its own conven- 
ticle they left the Union church. 

“Just hold that a minute, and consider another experiment in 
federation, the Young Men’s Christian Association. That is far 
from fizzling out. What’s the difference? The Y. M.C. A. looks 
to the good of all, physical, mental,and moral. Rightnow. Here 
onearth. ‘Service’ is its motto, not ‘support.’ That’s the differ- 


“That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and so must die; that 
which is born of the spirit is spirit, and can never die. All this 
clothes-line quarreling of the churches is born of the flesh, and 
except they be born again of the Spirit of the Coming Age, they 
can not see the kingdom of God.” 





A PROPOSAL is afoot to form among American Catholics a national organi- 
zation corresponding to the Young Men’s Christian Association. This is 
noted by a secular paper as fresh evidence that the Catholic Church is ready 
to adapt itself to new social conditions. The Paulist Calendar believes that 
‘the need of the day’’ is for such an organization—a view indorsed by The 
Catholic News (New York): 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


THE LEAVEN OF DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 


ERMANY is slow, formal, and doctrinaire in her movement 
toward Social-Demoeracy, says Mr. Jaurés, the French So- 
cialist leader, in his personal organ, the Humanité (Paris). He 
ridicules the fulminations of such men as Bebel, who talk and do 
nothing more, in contrast to the extreme men of France, who are 
fiery anti-clericals and determined internationalists, and who de- 
spise the narrow patriotism and militarism which he alleges are so 























EQUALITY—WITH A DIFFERENCE, 


LABOoR—“ Excuse me, mum, but I don’t like the ’ang o’ your scales. 
I think you'll find /Azs pair works better—for me.’” 
—Punch. 


deeply ingrained in the German national character. This opinion 
is controverted, however, by Mr. E. Reybel inthe Parisian Revue, 
who points out that a gradual change is taking place in the social 
and political orientation of the German Empire. This change is 
all the more real, he says, because it is slow, and sometimes secret. 
The German army has been called the last refuge of European 
feudalism, but the army is changing, and the old Prussian disci- 
pline is being relaxed. Men refuse any longer, he declares, to be 
handled like machines. People who live in the great cities are 
rebelling against the oppression of the police and other govern- 
ment officials. The following electoral statistics point to the ad- 
vance made in parliamentary liberalism. Mr. Reybel says: 





“Electoral statistics indicate a constant advance in the forces of 
the Left. In 1871 the first Reichstag of the Empire comprised no 
more than 85 Liberal-Democrats and five Socialists. The Left 
had but go, against 397 of the Right and Center. In 1890, at the 
close of the Bismarckian régime, the Liberal-Democrats held 79 
seats and polled 1,308,000 out of the 7,267,400 votes cast in the 
elections ; while the Socialists held 35 seats with a vote of 1,427,- 
ooo, and the Left 114 seats and a third of the total votes cast, 
namely, 2,735,000. In 1903 the Liberals of the Left had 38 mem- 
bers, and the Socialists 81, so that the whole Left comprised 119 
members, supported by two-fifths of the whole voting population, 
namely, 9,496,000.” 


The writer goes fully into the causes of the great changes which 
have taken place in Germany since the formation of the Empire. 
Chief among these he enumerates the spread of popular educa- 
tion, the growing recognition of self-interest in the lower classes, 
the industrial advance of Germany and the realization of German 
unity, the growth of wealth and comfort among the laboring 
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classes, and the increase of town popuiations as induced by mul. 
tiplied manufactures. This flocking to the towns has killed feu- 
dalism, says the writer. To quote: 


“The feudal and barbarous population, living on the land, has 
given place to a young industria] and mercantile dourgeoisie, . : 
The people are beginning to doubt the moral dignity of the Goy. 
ernment. All the scandals among the aristocracy diminish popu- 
lav respect for the nobles. The superiority of the governing class 
is no longer credited. The innumerable blunders of the Emperor 
and his subordinates are not calculated to create popular belief in 
the beneficence or infallibility of a government. In the universj. 
ties the young aristocrats are distinguished more for idleness, in- 
solence, and ignorance than for intelligence and zeal.” 


In conclusion he enumerates some signs of the times which jn. 
dicate, he says, that “the triumph of democracy is certain.” In 
1903 the police of Berlin and a vast number of railroad and post- 
office employees voted for the Socialists. The people are becom- 
ing outspoken and defiant of authority. Instances of lese-majesty 
are becoming more frequent. Religious feeling is on the decline, 
and the great towns have their souteneurs and hoodlumsas numer- 
ous as those of Paris. The military idea of what is technically 
called honor is disappearing, and men will not fight duels. He 
adds: 


“The people of Saxony have risen up and by their violent dem. 
onstrations have wrung from the Ministry a promise of universal 
suffrage. In Prussia preparations are being made to follow the 
example of Saxony. These are the latest signs of the democratic 
movement and indicate its growing intensity. The gradual col- 
lapse of the Hohenzollern monarchy, militaristic, aristocratic, and 
conservative as it is, has begun. A newand democratic Germany 
has appeared upon the stage of Europe.”— 7vans/ations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





END OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 


SQUABBLE. 
CCORDING to the Weue Frete Presse (Vienna) the difficulty 
4% between the Emperor of Austria and his Hungarian sub- 


jects has been at last adjusted, and the victory appears to be alto- 
gether on the side of the Emperor. The house of Hapsburg has 






















THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN AGREEMENT. 


Mitzi and Janos agree not to quarrel any more—until next time. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


seldom secured a more decided diplomatic triumph. “ The good 
fortune of the imperial house,” says the paper quoted, “has once 
more secured the peace of Eastern Europe.” The reconciliation 
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between the aged Emperor and his Magyar subjects has become 
complete, altho the Hungarians have not surrendered their claim 
to universal suffrage and the employment of their own language in 
the military words of command. Zhe Sfectator (London) thus 
comments on the settlement of a quarrel which seemed at one time 
likely to disintegrate the Austrian Empire: 


“Noone of the eighteen states which now make up what we call 
‘Austria’ is able to stand alone. Combined, we know that their 
influence tends permanently to peace, and toa kind of tranquil 
conservatism which Eastern Europe greatly needs; but uncom- 
bined, they must be at once the sources and the objects of endless 
combinations, any one of which ; 
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openly declared himself opposed to the appointment of von Rado- 
witz as Germany’s delegate, whose chance of triumph at Algeciras 
he eyed with envy.” — Zranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


THE RUSSIAN WOMAN. 


‘HE Russian woman is as free, as strong-minded, and as ac- 
complished a creature as the American woman, declares 
Victor du Bled in the Revue Hebdomaire (Paris). She is only in- 
ferior to her transatlantic sister in her lack of practical wisdom 
and the spirit of organization. Her prototype, he says, is that 
strange and interesting figure, Sofia 





may produce war. The Germans 


Kovalevski, who was at the same 





would go one way, the Magyars 
another, and the Slavs a third; 
while Germany would hunger for 
Trieste, and with it dominance in 
the Mediterranean; Italy for the 
southern half of the Tyrol; and all 
the States, whether federated or 
otherwise, of the Balkan Peninsula, 
for the Dalmatian coast. At pres- 
ent, tho it has been ambitious all 
through its history, and has ac- 
quired, principally by marriage, 
State after State, the house of 
Hapsburg is not thirsting for terri- 
tory, and not willing that there 
should be any further great change 
in the distribution of European 
force. It has no colonies and 
seeks no transmarine dominion, 
while its assumed desire for Mace- 
donia israther a dream than a pas- 
sionate aspiration. Its dominion 
forms, in fact, what has unfortu- 





state with no immediate or danger- 
ousambitions. With the secession 
of Hungary this peculiarity in its 
position would be forfeited; and 
it was secession in some form or 
another to which the quarrel be- 
tween the dynasty and the people 
of Hungary recently pointed. Al- 





the sensitiveness of the Magyars andthe Hungarians. 

about their constitutional freedom, 

we have been unable perfectly to sympathize with the impatience 
they have recently manifested of the royal authority, or rather of 
the desire of the imperial dynasty to keep its States effectively 
bound together.” 





Real Cause of von Buelow’s Collapse.— Prince von 
Buelow’s malady, which caused him to fall in a swoon in the 
German Reichstag not long ago, and which may compel his retire- 
ment, was brought about, says the Berlin correspondent of the 
Eclair (Paris), not only by the strain he underwent in trying to 
settle the Morocco imbroglio, but also by his constant struggle 
with the masterful rivalry of von Holstein, counselor to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Von Holstein was practically the 
man who settled all foreign questions for Germany. To quote 
from the Eclair : 

“Few persons in Germany know that von Holstein was a great 
man even in the time of Bismarck, and has never lost his great 
influence over William II. Proofs of this influence were fre- 
quently shown during the time of the late foreign secretary, von 
Richthofen, for ambassadors, when important international ques- 
tions cropped up, would frequently confer with von Holstein in- 
stead of consulting his chief. It is rumored that the death of 
Richthofen was hastened by worry and chagrin experienced in 
struggling with von Holstein for the advancement of the present 
Chancellor. It was no secret that von Nolstein opposed the 
Chancellor’s plan of a conference over the Morocco affair and 





DR. ALEXANDER WEKERLE, 


His appointment as Premier, with a mandateto form a conciliatory the people of Western Europe, 
tho, therefore, we fully understand cabinet for Hungary, marks the advent of peace between the Crown __ heirs of classical civilization, found 





time an eminent mathematician and 
a thing of fashion and caprice, and 
who at the age of thirteen fell des- 
perately in love with Dostoievski,. 
the novelist, a man three times her 
age. At seventeen she contracted 
a fictitious marriage for the sake: 
of escaping from the paternal roof, 
in order to take a university course. 
This woman of whims and fancies,. 
devoted to learning, hated her repu- 
tation for science, because she fan- 
cied it kept her from being loved. 
She was in her reckless indepen- 
dence a representative of all those: 
strong qualities which are com- 
prised in the idiosyncrasy of a true 
Russian. Mr. Du Bled continues: 





“The Russian woman is freer 
than any other woman of Europe.: 
In many ways she is like an Ameri- 
can, yet in Russia, as in America, 
the feminist movement does not 
imply any revolt against the other 
sex. Men rather encourage the 
unbridled passion for culture which 
possesses ‘the new woman.’ While 





their legislation on the ancient code 

of Rome, the Russians draw from 
another source, the Russkaia Pravda, Russian law, the pandect of 
Yaroslav the Great, enacted about the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury A.D. This pandect was merely a résumé of immemorial com- 
mon law and oral tradition, and in it was established the principle 
of equality between the sexes.” 


The Russian woman of the tenth century, says this writer, was. 
stalwart, brave, and adventurous. Women soldiers, true Ama- 
zons, were numerous. A man must subdue a woman in a wrest- 
ling match before he was accepted as a lover, and marriage was 
always accomplished by force. A woman could marry without 
consent of parents, and her dower was always at her own exclusive 
disposal. It was not uncommon for women to sit on the judicial 
bench. Queens and princesses commanded regiments. Byzan- 
tine Christianity for a short time humiliated, even degraded, 
women, but the modern Russian woman has risen to her pristine 
dignity. To quote further: 


“The code of Yaroslav proclaimed woman’s equality with man 
both from a natural and a social standpoint. The Byzantine 
monastics, the Tartar jurisconsults, succeeded in debasing her for 
three centuries, ending with the eighteenth. Even to-day two ele- 
ments are discernible in the spirit of the Russian woman. There 
are independence, reckless heroism, combined with the poetic 
dreaminess which belongs by nature to the naturally democratic 
and collectivist Slav. On the other hand, the Russian woman 
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exhibits the reverence for authority and paralyzing submissive- 
ness which are based upon Byzantine asceticism.” 


Peter the Great finally emancipated his feminine subjects, and 
nowadays women in Russia, while they follow Parisian fashions, 
are masculine in the assertion of their rights. Even when mar- 
ried they manage their fortunes, if they have any, just as they 
choose. They fill the teaching professions. They are found in 
business as well as in 
medicine, but they do 
not incline to the law. 
This author adds: 


“Many young wid- 
ows and many girls 
live alone. They goto 
the theater and trav- 
el alone and manage 
their own affairs. Far 
from, incurring ridi- 
cule by this spirit of 
emancipation, only the 
woman who is afraid 
to travel unattended is 
considered ridiculous. 
The last barriers to 


GERMANY’S “ FIRST AID” TO RUSSIA, 








[May 5, 1906 


siring to show the independence of the United States, and the un. 
willingness of the Western Continent to receive any aid from 
Europe. To quote: 


“The President of the United States evidently desires to affirm 
the superiority of his country, even to the sympathy of the Olg 
World, and to proclaim to foreign nations that while they may be 
expected to take a platonic interest in the sufferings of the West. 
ern World they must 
not undertake to ren. 
der any solid or mate- 
rial assistance.” 


Payment of 
Members of Par- 
liament.— The 
London Sfectaior has 
always opposed the 
idea of salaried mem- 
bers of Parliament. 
Goldwin Smith, wri- 
ting to this journal, ex- 
presses his agreement 


AND RUSSIA’S THANKS. 
- Ulk (Berlin). 





her liberty have one 
by one fallen, and the 
Russian woman is now 
one of the freest and 
happiest of women in 
the civilized world.” 


The education of 
women in Russia is 
of the highest order. 
There are nine wom- 
en’s colleges in St. 
Petersburg and Mos- 
cow severally, and six- 
teen in other cities. 
Of the women stu- 
dents of Moscow we 
are told: 





“The dignity and 
purity of their lives, 
their tenacity of pur- 
pose, their stoical pa- 
tience under suffering, 
are worthy of admira- 
tion. . . . As happi- 
ness as well as unhap- 
piness makes a lasting impression of pleasure or pain upon her 
heart, the Russian may be called in this respect the most womanly 
of women.”—Zyvanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE MOST ENJOYABLE RESULT OF THE 
CONFERENCE, 


Monroe and San Francisco.—The German press 
speak with some bitterness of President Roosevelt’s declaration 
that he desires no foreign aid for the victims of the San-Francisco 
disaster. The Germans were making elaborate preparations for 
the relief of those who have suffered from the earthquake and fire 
on the Pacific Coast. But the unexpected utterance of our Presi- 
dent at once puta stop to the.efforts of the American colony in 
Berlin, as well as the general sympathetic efforts of the Germans. 
The Zaged/att, of Berlin, comments upon the despatch addressed 
by the President to the directors of the German-American steam- 
boat companies, in which he declared that no material assistance 
was necessary. This paper says that in such calamities as that of 
San Francisco the giving and receiving of assistance are honorable 
to both parties. The writer adds that this is a new application of 
the Monroe Doctrine and charges President Roosevelt with de- 








GERMAN CARTOON VIEWS OF ALGECIRAS. 


with Zhe Spectator’s 
view,and thus contro- 
verts the Prime Min- 
ister’s argument based 
on the practise cf the 
colonies: 


“TI have all my life 
voted for the Labor 
candidate when a good 
one presented himself, 
and cheerfully contrib- 
uted to his election 
fund, deeming it in the 
interest of the whole 
community that labor 
should be directly rep- 
resented in the coun- 
cils of the nation. I 
heartily welcome the 
Labor vote for the re- 
duction of armaments. 
But I confess that 
THE POWERS WHO MADE THE MOST OUT OF THE what I have seen on 

CONFERENCE—THE WAITERS. this side of the Atlan- 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). tic leads me to share 
your misgivings about 
; anything which can 
give public life more of the character ofatrade. The Parliament of 
Great Britain would surely lose dignity by the change. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, I venture to think, when he points to the 
colonies for a justification of the measure, hardly takes into ac- 
count, at least so far as Canada is concerned, the difference in 
social structure between Great Britain andacolony. We have 
here no such class of independent men of means as that which 
hitherto has largely filled your House of Commons. The leaders 
of our commerce can not afford to leave their business for Parlia- 
ment; or if they do, it is apt to be in the interest of their business 
rather than in that of the community at large. We thus find it 
necessary to pay for the labor of representation. I am sorry to 
add that, while Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, if he wants an 
example of a worthy people, can not do better than look here, if 
he wants an example of political perfection he might look more 
profitably elsewhere. He probably did not watch the course of 
the last session of our Parliament, and mark the ominous concur- 
rence of the facile passing of a sinister party measure with a large 
increase in the salaries of members of both Houses, the granting 
of a salary to the Jeader of the opposition, and the creation of a 
number of pensions.” 




















GERMAN steamship companies cleared $5,000,000 last year.—London Times. 
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The Man 
With the Job 


If you want to get 
above “jobs” and their 
enslaving deadness, we 
can open the door of a 
wide horizon for you, 
while you, at the same 
time, can earn more 
money than ‘jobs’’ pay 
by your joining the sales 
staff of THe Lavrs 
Home Journat and Tue 
Sarurpay Evenine Post. 


Don’t say ‘“‘canvasser.” 
You are our salesman, 
and are respected as 
such. You represent a 
house of the highest 
class in the interest of a 
clean-cut and honorable 
proposition. The earn- 
ings are large, and the 
participations in the 
monthly and quarterly 
prizes really capital. 

We want you, if you 
are the man for us and 
we the house for you. 
We can help you if you 
will work with us. 
Write us and we’ll take 
the matter up with you 
at once. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
1982-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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From nursery 
to music room 
may seem a far 
cry, but it is 
merely the step 
of a Liliputian if 
you have a Krell Auto- 
Grand Piano. With that 
instrument a child’s touch takes on 
the rare quality of a master, and the four- 
year old boy or girl, the same as older people, can produce, 
without study or practice, the most charming of music. 


Two Ways Are Better Than One 


The Krell Auto-Grand Piano is a delight to the artist’s soul. Its singing 
quality and exquisite tone cannot be excelled, and the same unsurpassed points 
are brought out mechanically by the simple turning of a lever. That action 
transforms it into an automatic instrument, operated by perforated rolls of music. 
It will play any standard music of 65 notes, and over 25,000 selections are 
already on the market. This gives the purchaser a larger selection and variety 
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than if requiring music made for only some one particular player. 
The Krell Auto-Grand Piano possesses a durable charm. The tubing is 
all of metal, and wi/l never wear out. Others are rubber. Easily tuned » 


and adjusted. Fully guaranteed for five years, Catalog O and terms, in 
themselves superlatively attractive, for the asking. 


We offer original plans for increased profit to Dealers, who are invited to write 
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THE UNDERWOOD 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Provides the intellectual 
value of travel without the ex- 
pense and discomfort of an actuai 
journey. 

Let us send you our booklet describing this 
wonderful system, also Brochure on Travel 
by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. It will be of 
value to those who have returned from or are 
Sones" a trip, or to those who cannot 
travel. ame the country or section you 
are particularly interested in. 

Address Department F. 


Underwood @ Underwood 
8 & & West 19th St., Cor. Fifth Ave., New York 
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| ‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


For an after-dinner sweet, for a 
confection at any time, try this 
new mint and learn how different. 
| acream mint can be, The mint 
| flavor is developed to a new de- 
gree by our own special process, 


| Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confectioners and 
druggists everywhere. If your dealer does not 
keep -U-ALL-NO- we will send a liberal box on 
receipt of ten cents. Kindly mention LitERARY 
| Dicsst. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Sole Makers 439. No. [2th St., Philadelphia 
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illustrates the triumph of cereal foods in the building of a sturdy 


In the making of history Wheat has always triumphed over Meat. 
But when you eat a wheat food be sure you are getting the whole 
wheat in digestible form. That’s 


a builder of brawn and brain—keeps the stomach sweet and clean, 


Join the ‘‘ Pure Food Movement” by eating Shredded Wheat, 
the cleanest, purest, most nutritious cereal food made in the World 


discarding the outer bran coats that are so rich in nitrogenous and 

flesh-forming elements. You can’t make muscle or brain out of 

starch. In the shredding process ALL the flesh-forming, strength- 
iving elements stored in the whole wheat berry are presented in 
IGESTIBLE FORM. 


Shredded Wheat is made in two forms, BISCUIT and TRISCUIT. The 
BISCUIT is delicious for breakfast with hot or cold milk or cream, or 
for any meal in combination with fruit or v 

the shredded whole wheat cracker, crisp, nourishing and appetizing. 
Delicious as a toast with beverages or with cheese or preserves. 


The ‘‘ Vital Question Cook Book ”’ is sent free for the asking. 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
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THE 
PLUCKY 
=: og 
JAP 


industrious race. The Jap lives on cereals and dried fish. 
‘*army biscuit ’’ is one-fourth rice and three-fourths wheat. 


Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit 


the bowels healthy and active. 


e white flour miller gives you the starch in the wheat berry, 


tables. TRISCUIT is 





“It’s All in the Shreds.” 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





water’s worth. 


“17ll taught by pain men really know not what gooa 


Search the world over and you'll find no Sparkling 
Natural Spring Water the equal of Hiawatha. 
Bottled at the spring, it comes to you a perfect 


gift from Nature’s hand. 


Hiawatha Sparkling Water is the most gen- 
uinely enjoyed table beverage served today at clubs, 
hotels, cafes and homes. The pure spring water 


that gives you vim and zest. 


Hiawatha holds the World’s Highest Awards 
Order Sparkling Hiawatha To-day 


Hiawatha Spring Co 


Send for the booklet, ‘‘It’s What’s Inside,”’ to 


eds [F Alek CRAM ys Distributors, 
& Ga Minneapolis 
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Duluth 





PARSIFAL. The story and analysis of Wagner’s 
great opera, by H. R. Haweis. Small r2mo, cloth, 68 Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
pages, 4oc. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


Company, Pubs., New York. 
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. SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart © 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 








The Most Queen Hammock Co, 
Comfortable 192 W. NorthSt.,, 
Ham mock Kalamazoo, - Michigan 
Ever Made. Will hold 6 or 8 persons 


sitting or 2 lying 
down. 


Very ornamental 
inside jor outside 
the home. Finest 
construction. Al- 
ways hangs level. 
Canvas or denim 
casings; hair or 
cotton filled. cush- 
ions. Booklet free. 
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CURRENT POETRY, 


San Francisco. 
By WALLacE Irwin. 


She laughed upon her hills out there 
Beside her bays of misty blue; 
The gayest hearts, the sweetest air 

That any City ever knew. 


For I have whistled all the songs 
That thrilled upon her care-free breath 
And I have mingled with her throngs— 
But never in the thought of Death. 


Lady of Ventures, Joy of Earth, 
How more the pity for your moans 
With all the blossoms of your mirth 
Crushed, like your Youth, beneath the stones! 
—From Collier's Weekly. 


Reveille. 
By P. HABBERTON FULHAM. 


As some great captain, ere the morn be red, 
Might watch his tired ranks sleeping in the dew 
Linger a moment, with some sense of rue, 

Then bid réveillé sound o’er quick and dead:— 

So the loth sun-god leaves his cloudy bed, 

Then, swift the heavy hangings striding through, 
Bids the dawn’s silver bugles sound anew, 

His golden banners streaming overhead :— 

Like camp-fire smoke the mist of morning Stirs, 
Like strewed arms seem the dewy glistenings, 

And, as that shining clarion peals on high, 

Up spring the trees like bright-faced warriors, 

Behind him each his cloak of shadow flings, 

And one great shout of color shakes the sky! 
— From The Outlook (London), 


The Garden. 


By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. 


I know a garden, sweet and beautiful, 

Where tall flowers grow, as fragrant all as those 

Which make the longed-for country wonderful— 
The lily and the rose 

And smaller blossoms of forgotten naming 

That kindle its dim corners into flaming 

O. welcome the tired eyesight to repose. 


Beyond, the noisy city keeps her march 
With fevered step, with shoutings and with cries; 
Her iron streets beneath the hot sun parch; 

She glares at glaring skies. 
Within these charmed walls a hidden fountain, 
Whispers lost memories of moor and mountain, 
Singing to heavy hearts low lullabies. 


The weary city girdles it with stone 
And breathes her sodden preath about the walls—- 
The city seeks to slay it there alone! 

Peace still upon it falls. 
For the soft breeze that stirs its heavy roses 
Comes laden with the scent of country posies 
And in its rustling all the country calls. 


Imprisoned! Are you in me or without, 
Strange garden, all unknown to alien sight? 
The cruel city presses all about, 

But, flushed with fairy light, 
Your moving branches by far winds set blowing, 
And mystic flowers in your borders growing, 
I know you mine by right. 

—From The Century Magazine (May). 


Lovers’ Lane. 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


It goes beneath a checkered arch 

Of leaf and sunlight, oak and larch; 
Athwart a mead of meadow-sweet, 

A field of lily-bordered wheat; 
Through groves of bridal birch it turns 
And mossy hollows, deep in ferns; 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Then up a hill and down a glen, 
From Nowhere out and back again; 
And many feet have worn it plain— 
That errant way of. Lovers’ Lane. 


There, unafraid, the wood-folk play; 

There wanton briers dip and sway 

To catch and keep whatever comes 

And make much work for clumsy thumbs 
Of loosing tress and lacing shoe— 

Such tasks as lovers love to do. 

Of tales there told with eye or tongue 

I need not tell—if ye were young-— 

Nor yet of castles reared in Spain 

By architects of Lovers’ Lane. 


If Lovers’ Lane ye wander through, 
That roadway’s rule is ‘‘two by two,” 
Altho the path is wonderous strait; 
For here’s a hedge, and there’s a gate, 
A brook, a stile, a quaking moss, 
The strong must help the weak to cross; 
Then, deep in shade ere set of sun, 
Its dells are never safe for one— 
Still (must the sorry truth be known?) 
In Lovers’ Lane I walk alone! 

—From Scribner's Magazine (May). 


Chinon. 


By FRANK TAYLOR. 


In that blest nook of broad Tourain, 

Where strays Vienne among the flowers, 
Mistress of all the goodly plain, 

White Chinon lifts her crown of towers 
Above the green and golden fen, 
White Chinon by the blue Vienne. 
To Chinon by the blue Vienne 

She came, the heavenly-hearted Maid, 
And boys and babes she turned to men 

And men to gods through Christ her aid, 
And one and all she led them forth 
To battle in the wasted North. 


Lilies of gold and sword of flame, 
Down the steep path she rode sublime, 
And well ye know what way she came 
To Rheims and Rouen in due time; 
Wherefore I wot that, when ye stand 
At Chinon, it is holy land. 


Likewise for him, who first drew breath 
Among the vines by Chinon town, 
Who laughed the Philistines to death 





JUST FOOD, 


Nature’s Cure. 





One of the most important discoveries of 
late is the application of the right kind of 
food to rebuild the lost substances of the 
body, thrown off by the active, nervous 
work of Americans. 

Careful investigation by experts in food 
and dietetics, has brought out the fact that 
albumen, which is contained in various 
foods, is acted upon by phosphate of potash, 
not such as obtained in drug stores, but 
such as is found in certain parts of the field 
eo in most minute particles, arranged in 

ature’s laboratory, not man’s. 

The part of the grains containing phos- 
phate of potash is used in the manufacture 
of Grape-Nuts food, therefore the active, 
nervous, pushing brain-worker can feed the 
body with food that goes directly to the re- 
building of the broken-down gray matter in 
the brain, solar plexus and nerve centres all 
over the body, with the result that the in- 
dividual who refreshes and rebuildsthe body 
with proper material of this sort, obtains a 
definite result, which he can feel and know 
of and which is apparent to his friends. 

A vigorous brain and nervous system are of 


the greatest importance to any business man. 





D he Perfect Mattress Lt 
isthe oneyounever (x. 
feel—the one that \. 
never forces itself 
upon your mind-— 
the one -that /ets 
you sleep at once if 
sleepy and Judls you to 
dreamland when restless. 





Try an Ostermoor for thirty nights free. 
your money immediately and without question. 





Regular Sizes and Prices 
2 feet 6 inches wide, $ 
25 Ibn,” 90-39 


3 feet wide, 30 tbs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
35 Ibs. 11.70 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 1 2 35 Ostermoor name 


4 teet 6 inches wide, 
a5 ibs,” 15.00 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 
In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes at special prices, 











OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 





Our Free Book, *“‘The Test of Time’”’ 


tells all about the Ostermoor, and explains why it fulfills these conditions. It contains 136 pages 
of vital importance to any one who values health and long life, and the restful sleep that insures 
both. Your name and address on a postal will do. 


We Sell by Mail, or Through 2000 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere —that is our aim; the highest grade merchant in 
every piace. We were compelled 
to this move by the necessity of 
protecting the public against a de- 
luge of worthless imitations. The 
Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity— 
be sure to ask us who he is —will 
show you a mattress with the 


alone stands for matt.ess excellence 
the world over. Be sure to look for 
our name and trade-mark sewn on 
the end, Mattress shipped, express 
paid by us, same day check is re- 
ceived, if you order of us by mail. 


Canadian Agency: Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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Express paid to your door. 


If it fails to satisfy in any particular, we refund 





Ostermoor Boat 
Cushions 


The kind that are 
better than hair — 
more buoyant (life- 
saving) than cork. 
Non-absorbent. Any 
covering desired. 
Send for booklet and 
special prices. Prompt 
delivery to order. 


and label. That 











119 Elizabeth St., New York 














WHEEL CHAIRS 


WE MAKE OVER 70 STYLES 





Catalogue ** B ’illustrates—describes—(free). 








or brain-worker. 





AbSlTli sls 
Gear Book 


Edited by Arthur Nicholas Hosking 


Contains biographies of 2,100 living artists residing in 
U.S.,and 300 American and Foreign artists abroad; also 
gives studio, home and summeraddresses, The Studio 
termsit‘‘accurate and adequate.”” Reviews say: “‘stand- 
ard is highest:’ “most complete and interesting book 
of itssort published. All interested in art in any form 
should own it. Forsale at all bookstores, price $2,50,or 
send P. O. Order to The Art League Publishin 

Association, 4224 N. Perry Ave., Chicago,! 


CASH FOR BACK NUMBERS. 

For copies of THE LITERARY DIGEST whole numbers: 
722, 728, 777, 778 and 782 or semi-annual Indexes for 
Vols. 16, 18, 20 and 24 returned to us at once by mail 
in good condition, we will pay ten (10) cents per copy. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d 
Street, New York. 








'Ridpath Free Coupon 


This coupon costs you nothing but a postage 
stamp and will place you under no obligation 
eens od a hp oe our pleasure —— 
you _a beautiful specimen pa 
of Ridpath’s History of the World and 
write you our special offer to 1 
LITERARY DIGEST readers (see_ fu 
page announcement April 21). The 
sample pages will tly interest 
ou. They contain the ‘ Race 
hart” tracing all races to 
the parent stock, map of 
China and Japan, d 
ram of Panama Canal 
n colors and text 
pages from the 
greatest history 
ever written. 


Send this 








































Western News- 
rAssociation 
Dearborn St. 
Chi 

Please mail without 

cost to me Ridpath Sample 

Pages and full particulars. 





















You need not clip coupon if you mention 








Litenany Dicker 





Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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USES ANY STEEL PEN 


May be Carried in any Position; Leaking Impossible 


KL] QO INK-CONTROLLED 
Fountain Penholder 


Patented in all countries 





























The correct fountain pen at last. Fills every requirement. 
Overcomes every nuisance of the old style leaky pens. 

The Klio is the only fountain penholder in 
which you can interchange every style and 
size pen without fitting or loss of time. 
The patented feed nozzle will suit straight, 
slant, crooked, elbow and oblique 
pens alike, 














it 4 
cannot “4 
clog, as the force | | 
of the ink always \gie# 
keeps it clean. Never — 
sweats in the pocket. The outside 
of holder remains perfectly clean and 
dry, Never out of order. Itsavestime, 
ink, pens and clothing, and will pay for itself 
many times in a year. When through using, 
the ink remaining on the pen is sucked back into 
the barrel by the Automatic Vacuum Control. 
Large, $2.00 Medium, $1.50 Small, $1.00 Large Gold Pen, 50c. extra 


\ Guarinteed never to get out of order, With proper use the Klio will last 
5 } indefinitely. If anything should go wrong from such use it will be repaired 

os or replaced free of cost. A box of pens goes with each holder, 
¥ If for any reason your dealer cannot supply you, or make our ten days’ time 
offer, write us, On receipt of price we will mail the holder prepaid, and you may 


TRY IT FOR TEN DAYS 


If you are then dissatisfied, return it and your money will be refunded same 
day pen is received, CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 







Leaking Impossible—The ink sup- 
ply is controlled in any quantity 
as needed by a thumb pressure 

while writing, without 
the slightest inter- 
ruption, 























































Linen that 
means Kneipp 


| LOUIS WINTER, DEPT. C, READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
Linen Mesh 


Both Sides of this = vse: 
Underwear Question #2: 


Underwears 

We take Linen against “the field.” Sodothe Doctors, contain cotton—a state- 
But the first claim for Linen is that it feels so clean, ment we would not dare 
cooland dry. Its firm, glossy fibers stand apart as woven, makecould wenctproveit. 


the air circulates freely through its meshes and you never Kneipp Linen is pure un- 

feel “sticky” in Linen Underwear. mixed Irish Linen and 
Cotton and wool hug the form, “mat” and “pack”— nothing dvé linen. 

get perspiration soaked, cannot dry out quickly and you That’s why it’s the clean- 


feel sticky and uncomfortable, est, coolest, dryest feeling 

But worst of all you are encasedinclammydampness underwear youcangloryin. 
—the pores are choked, stop work and you catch cold be- And its loose, comfort- 
cause your busy little able fit and “open weave” 
pores arenotallowedto, nexttheskin give the pores 
regulate the tempera- absolute freedom, while 
ture of the body as na-__its closer woven “outside” 
ture intended they protects the body against 













should sudden changes of tem- 
That’s why your Doc- ee. a : 

H “Li he strea t 
Linen Mesh tor says “Linen next the streamers of the sea 


skin"—the pleasantest S100 folded eo you'can eee 
ec pe hy could both sides—but we will send 
give and a cold preven samples of our severalweaves 
tive as well. and weights on request—free 
And when he says  ~-—sowrite for them today. 


° The manufacturer’ sstrong wear-guarantee stands 
Kneipp behind every garment. If it does not wear satis- 
factorily your dealer will replace it on his judg- 
ment —re heey em Th ~ 
W ( yt —orwe willifyou deal direc 
Car- uarantee withus. Oursweeping wear- 
guarantee protects both our dealers and the wearer. 















Sent For Free Inspection 


The best dealers everywhere sell Kneipp Linen Mesh Under- 
wear for Men, Women and Children. On request we will send 
samples of the different weights and meshes and give you the 
names of our dealers SF aed town. If we have no dealer near you 
we will send Kneipp Underwear direct to you for free inspection. 
Write today for free Linen Book. It tells the simple proved truth 
about Linen for Comfort and Health. 


C COMMICHAU @ CO., Ltd., 
68 Franklin Street - - New York City 





JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 
A charming volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. 


mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 





Climates wear out. Smokes, Sprays, or any single medicine relieve 


J 
only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 
1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return. Write 
for BOOK 25 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 
prove this. Mailed FREE. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


T 
Makes and burns its own gas. Produces 
a a. powerful, white, steady light, at 2 
cost of 2c a week. Brighter than electri. 


city or acetylene, cheaper than kerosene- 
Over 100 styles—every one warranted, 
e Agents wanted everywhere. i 


I SELL PATENTS| QS be Btetcoores: 
CHARLES A. SCOTT, 703 Mutual Life Bidg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 4 . 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mertion the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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And mocked their dismal Da 
For Master Frangoys Rabelais, 
In Chinon keep high holiday. 


gons down, 


And yours the loss, if ye should fail 
To climb the cliff, when day is dead 
And moonlight floods the shadowy vale 
As tho Vienne had burst her bed, 
For best of all is Chinon then, 
White Chinon by the blue Vienne. 


—From The Spectator (London), 





The Rachmaninoff Prelude. 
By GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON McGtrreErt, 


I hear the distant, far retreat, 
The ponderous tread 
Of the ancient dead, 
The ominous beat of invisible feet. 
I hear the undersong of death— 
Through darkling mists it echoeth 
In aching, desolate, haunting strains. 
I hear the Past stalk by in chains, 
I hear God’s bugle thoughts resound, 
I hear the time-spurred ages tread 
Up steep, eternal hills that bound 
The unpent skies. And yet again 
That awful tread 
Of the ancient dead, 
Passing beyond man’s trembling ken, 
And on and on 
And fainter, farther, on and on, 
The beat of far retreating feet, 
The ponderous tread 
Of the ancient dead. 

—From The Smart Set (May). 





After the Song. 


By RicHarp Kirk. 


I am the string the master snapt— 

I knew the mastery of the bow; 

I thrilled with song. And now I know 
That done with me 

The great musician sets me free. 


I am the string the master snapt— 
I thrill no more with living song. 
I know his peace: for brief or long, 
Or well or ill, 
I yielded to the master’s will. 
—From The Metropolitan Magazine (May). 


A Song of Grief. 
By Grace DuFFIELD GoopwIn. 


The bird that sings my dead to me 
From that far dawn of day, 

Is just a common robin 
In the weary month of May. 


Oh, that month of May was weary 
With its drift of apple-bloom, 
And the touch of alien sunshine 
On the long night of the room!— 


On the room’s long night of struggle, 
And the endless grip of pain— 

I wish that I might never hear 
A robin sing again. 


I wish that I might never see 
That bloom across the way. 
The heart of Springtime breaks for me 
Whenever it is May. 
—From The Smart Set (May). 





Vespers. 
By H. H. Basurorp. 


The day long have I toiled at oars, 
The river broadened as I went, 
And now each herb of evening pours 

Upon the air its inmost scent. 


Fast gathered to their mother hill, 
The young plantations drowse and dream, 
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and down the valley bright and still 
Like golden satin shines the stream; 


While red behind their bars of elm 
The sunset fires begin to fade, 

And tender mists to overwhelm 
The pastures with a silver shade. 


Till presently there comes to me, 
For requiem of this good day gone, 
The tranquil benedicite 
Of twilight bells from Basildon. 


So silken clear, so soft and far, 
It seems the dusk has scarcely stirred; 
While o’er the reeds one silver star 
Remains God’s last unspoken word. 


—From The Spectator (London). 


A Feat of Naval Engineering.—Mr. Henry 
Townsend, writing in Harper's Weekly, tells of the 


sapid construction of ten torpedo-boats under the 
The boats were assembled’ 


direction of Lewis Nixon. 
in the navy-yard at ‘Sebastopol under conditions fit 
to try the spirit of even such an;indomitable ship- 
master as Peter the Great. Says Mr. Townsend: 


The space allotted to Mr. Nixon was at the end of 
the yard and was, in fact, only a courtyard paved 
with cobblestones which ran along a sea-wall five 
feet high. Along this wall the boats had to be built; 
and as there was no other way of launching them, 
it was necessary to lift them bodily from the ways 
by means of a great derrick. But there was no time 
to consider difficulties; there was only time enough 
to build the boats. It was arranged to build three of 
them at the edge of the wall so that these might be 
readily lifted into the water, but the positions as. 
signed to the other seven imposed the task of skidding 
them sidewise in order to get them under the derrick 
arm. 

In the course of time material for the ten boats 
arrived, after a transshipment at Antwerp, in a state 
of deplorable and almost hopeless confusion. A 
great deal of it had been seriously damaged. Angles 
were bent, plates were distorted, boxes were broken, 
and many parts had been altogether lost. And only 
six weeks before the first torpedo-boat must be in tke 
water! However, the material was collected, ap- 
portioned, and erected in place for riveting. Each 


vessel had to have 62,000 rivets driven in it, the hulls |, 


had to be faired, lines for machinery run, struts and 
bearings lined up, gun-foundation prepared, two 
engines of 300 horse-power set up on each vessel, 
with tanks, pipes, and auxiliaries fitted in place, and 
a great deal of this work could not be settled on until 
the hull itself was in shape. 





FOUND OUT. 
A Trained Nurse Discovered Its Effect. 
/ 





No one is in better position to know the 
value of food and drink than a trained nurse. 

Speaking of coffee a nurse of Wilkes Barre, 
Pa., writes: ‘‘I used to drink strong coffee 
myself and suffered greatly from headaches 
and indigestion. While on a visit to my 
brothers [ had a good chance to try Postum 
Food Coffee, for they drank it altogether in 
place of ordinary coffee. In. two weeks, 
after using Postum, I found I was much 
benefited and finally my headaches disap- 
peared and also the indigestion. 

‘Naturally I have since used Postum 
among my patients, and have noticed a 
marked benefit where coffee has been left 
off and Postum used. ' 

‘‘T observe a curious fact about Postum 
used among mothers. It greatly helps the 
flow of milk in cases where coffee is inclined 
to dry it up, and where tea causes nervous- 
ness. 

“‘T find trouble in getting servants to make 
Postum properly. They most always serve 
it before it has been boiled long enough. It 
should be boiled 15 or 20 minutes and served 
with cream, when it is certainly a delicious 
beverage.” 

‘*There’s a reason,”’ for Postum. 
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is exemplified in 
the Sy-cLo Closet, 
the construction 
and action of which 
ends at once all the 
subtle dangers of 
diseaseraising from 
improper cleans- 
ing; the escape of 
sewer gas; the ab- 
sorption of poison 
by the material of 
which common 
closets are made 
(iron for instance) ; 
and the gradual discoloration of those 
interior parts which furnish a prolific 
breeding-ground for millions of death- 
dealing bacilli. 


The action of the Sy-cLo is two-fold. 
Besides the copious flush of water, 
therc is an irresistible syphonic action, 
which, like a powerful pump, literally 
pulls the contents through the outlet 
channel, cleansing, scouring, polish- 
ing as it goes, leaving the INSIDE of 
the pipe as clean and smooth as a china 
| bowl. And this is a truism because the 
| Sv-cLo is solidly constructed of china 
—pure white china—without joint or 
break orrough place inside orout to fur- 
nish lodgment for dirt or disease germs, 











SY-CLO 
Closet cut 
in half 
showing the 
interior 
construction 





The Solution of 
Perfect Sanitation 









Examine your closet; if it is made 
of enameled iron or has just an ordi- 
nary flush, discard it at the first oppor- 
tunity fora Sy-clo. Your doctor pays 
the bill. If you are building a house 
or buyiug one, insist on Sy-cLo Closets 
with the trade mark name burned in 
the china. The fact that 


TRADE MARK 


Closets cost but little more than other 
closets—that, with ordinary care, they 
will last as long as the house in which 
they are installed, leaves no further 
excuse for sewer sickness. Ask the 
plumber. A book on ‘‘ Household 
Health’’ mailed free, if you send the 
the name of your plumber. 


Lavatories of every size and design 
made of the same material, and on 
the same principle, as the S¥-CLO. 




















POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Note the 
deep water 
seal, making 
the escape 
of gas 
impossible | 
































The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 238d Street, New York. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 









(A REASON FOR IT.” 
Vf SUNBURN, “j= 
Removes al] odor of perspiration: De- 


<r saat lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
d on receipt of 25¢f Get Menneo’s (the original), Sample Free. 














GERHARD MENNES COMPANY,Newark.NJ. 





SUCCESSFUL Fifteen prize studies by practical 
teachers, covering the subject of 


TEACHING... teaching in a broad and helpful 


way. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 








Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 


Does your plate drop, get loose, make 
your gums sore or give you bad breath? 
Are your gums shrunken or changed so 
that you think you needa new plate? If 







so, Dr. Wernet’s Dental Plate Powder 
will quickly cure the trouble. It makes 
the gums conform, or grow, into the 
old, ill-fitting plate, ma ing it better 
than a new one. Antiseptic, too, de- 
stroying germ life sepia the 

outh an clean. 








A ) Larger size, 
holding 8 times the amount, for 
one dollar, Money back, if wanted. 
WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO, 














Floor “6,” 1409 Arch St., Phila. Pal 











Your dentist, you will remember, recommended me. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Sox—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hoid it. 
his means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the aod ones who 


» like our brus 













Adults’ 36c. 
Youths’ 26c. Children’s 2c. 
By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 


dooklet,**Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writjng to advertisers. 
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Corliss-Coon Collars 


are 2 for 25c., and you cannot buy better 
style or a better made collar no matter 
what you pay. 

‘They are fitted together by hand, 
stitched wrong side out, turned and 
shaped expertly by hand, then stitched 
again. This way of making, though 
expensive, gives Corliss-Coon Collars the 
strength to outwear the ordinary machine 
process collar. 

Then, where the finger points in the il- 
lustration, the corners of inside materials 
are cut away so the collar will fold more 
times in the laundry without breaking. 

* = * 
_ “*Sitka’’ is a perfect fitting collar, and 
its good lines of style keep it constantl 
in demand. Regular sizes 12 to 1834. 
Quarter sizes above 13%. 
Ask your furnisher to show you Corliss-Coon 

Collars. If he hasn’t them write for our book 

of new and leading styles. If your dealer does 

not willingly send for any style you like, we 

will supply you direct from our factory, by mail, 

on receipt of price —2 for 25c.— $1.50 per 

dozen. Write for the style book to-day — or 

send 25c. for two of these perfect fitting collars, 


Corliss, Coon & Co., "5?" Troy, N. ¥, 


GEM 
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Produces the beauty curve 
—better than if scissors 
are used. The Gem lasts 
longer than any on the 
market. 


Trims--Files—Cleans 
AND 

















Removes Hangnails 
For sale everywhere—sent 
postpaid 25 cents. Large 
size with sterling silver 
handle, for dressing table, 
$1.00. 

Send two cent stamp for 

** Care of the Nails.” 

H. C. COOK CO., 


91 Main St., 
Ansonia, Ct. 




































































Physical Culture 
WITHOUT EXERCISE 
the natural effect of wearing 
THE ADRIENNE HEALTH BRACE 
A scientific appliance for men, women and ehildren 
that cultivates amd permanently maintains a strong, 

vigorous body and perfect health. 

Straightens and Prevents Round Shoulders 

Deep breathing is the secret of good health. 

The Adrienne is the secret of deep breathing 
Write to-day for Descriptive Booklet— Free. 

Dept A. GOOD FORM COMPANY 

256 West 143d Street, New York City 


WHAT IS ART? A 
sion of the principles an 




































































owerful and searching discus- 
bi tests of true art, by LEo Tor- 
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At the same time workmen speaking a foreign 
tongue had to be selected and arranged in proper 
gangs so that all work could go on at once. Methods 
of work at variance with the plan of the builder had 
to be overcome and explained, and even habits had 
to be changed to suit the man who knew that no ex- 
cuse, no matter how plausible, could ever cover a 
failure to launch the vessels on time. It is said that 
the men were proud of working in the ‘‘ Amerikansky 
Prospekt,” as they christened the cobble-paved court 
where the torpedo-boats were built. And when 
Nixon would pass a group of them in the evening 
they would never fail to let him know that they were 
there and that they recognized him. Their method 
was ingenious; they would give voice to about all 
the English they knew and say, loudly enough to be 
heard by him, ‘‘Hurry up, it, hurry up!’’ And 
it must be said that this form of greeting sounds 
suspiciously like a quotation. In all probability it 
was a potent factor in the accomplishment of the 
remarkable task. 





Some Earthquake Experiences.—The grand- 
opera stars, who were in San Francisco during the 
earthquake and fire, and who fled east on the first 
train, have given the press some of the most interest- 
ing accounts of the disaster that have appeared. 
Herr Ruhlmann is such a good sleeper that he never 
noticed the earthquake, and slept soundly till eight 
o'clock, his usual hour for waking. With the others, 


however, it was different. Caruso was seen on a 


street corner at 5:30 A.M. with wrecked buildings 
and fleeing fugitives all around, rehearsing solos from 
various operas, to find if the earthquake had affected 
his voice. Upon his arrival in New York he said to 
a Globe reporter: 


‘*When I was awakened by the shock, I opened my 
eyes and said: ‘Whatisit? Whatisit?’ I thought 
it was my valet, Martino, coming into the room to 
wake me. I thought he was shaking me. The next 
moment I thought differently. I sat up in the bed, 
which was rocking like a ship at sea. Everything 
in the room was going round and round. The chan- 
delier was trying to touch the ceiling, and the chairs 
were all chasing each other. Crash—crash—crash! 
I jumped out of bed and ran to the window. I threw 
it open and looked out. 

‘It was a terrible scene. Everywhere the walls 
were falling and clouds of yellow, dust were rising. 
The earth was still quaking. My God! I thought 
it would never stop. I put my hand to my forehead 
—like that—and waited. It seemed like eternity. 

‘*When the floor of the hotel became quiet I ran to 
the door and out into the corridor. Such screaming 
I never heard in my life before. Everywhere women, 
men, children, running about in their night clothes. 

‘I put on my trousers. Oh, first I put on my shirt. 
I did not take time to look for anything except my 
jewelry. I snatched up my watch, my diamond pin, 
and my rings. Then I did what you call—skiddoo. 

‘*T was on the third floor, so I had to run down- 
stairs to the lobby. The first person I saw was 
Journet. He was coming down from his room on 
the first floor. We ran out together into the street. 
By this time all the guests were running out of the 
hotel. I can never—no never—forget the scene. 

‘*We all huddled together for an hour, waiting for 
another shock. But it did not come then. No. it 
waited until we ventured back into the hotel—then 
it came. Again I ran out into the street. Oh, my 
poor heart—it was going now tum-tum-tum, very 
quick—like that! 

‘* After a while my valet, Martino, he got my trunk 
from my room. I would not go up, but Martino he 
was the brave fellow. He put my clothes, my paja- 
mas, into the trunk, but he forgot lots of things. 
Yes, he forgot my soap, my brush and comb, and 
other little things. But they do not matter. Ah, 
yes, I forgot; my opera costumes, they were all de- 
stroyed; my beautiful costumes.” 


The further adventures of the famous tenor in- 
cluded the hold-up of four Chinamen whom he 


ordered, at the point of a pistol, to release his trunk. 





stoy. Translated by AYLMER Mauve. Small 12mo, 
cloth, 268 pages Soc, net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 
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“I put my hand in my hip pocket and drew a 





R.H. Macy & Ge Attractions 
Bway at 6th Av. 
MADE -TO - MEASURE 


Made Expressly. for You 
Faultlesss in Fashion, Fabric, Fit and Finis 


O 


facilities 






send us 


$12.48. 


ual 


money. 


ability, 
good 
models, 
uall 


shipped 
order. 


Now ready. Sent FREE on request. A 


; Mthto3Sth St, 


OR Special Custom Tajlor; 
Department, Tailoring 


— to specia 
luces itself with this extraordi. 
nary offer. Write us at pon 
samples and special Measurement 
blank; select the goods 


instructions on blank furnisl 

and we will make you a hand. 

S31 Some, all wool, Spring and Sum. 
i mer Suit, as illustrated here, for 


|| and tailored to the individ. 
measurements supplied 

j us, and we guarantee to fit you, 
If not absolutely satisfactory in 

y every way, you may return suit 
and we will promptly refund your 


is Macy’s making this state. 
ment, a name that 
forty-eight years for probity, reli- 


clothes, 


unction of our Men’s Tailor. 
ing Department. 
tailoring establishment can ap. 
proach our prices, yet we give you 
the highest grade of workman. 
ship, style, fit and quality. Suits 


Tell your wife or sister to send 
for our 500 page Spring and Sum. 
mer catalogue; an encyclopedia of 
New York fashions and household supplies, all at 


R. H. MACY & CO., Broadway, N. Y. 
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Kee Theit Tow Prtege 


= 


12“ 


$ 


h. 


with unsurpassed 
for making gentlemen's 
1 measure, intro. 


you prefer, 
your measurements as 


Every garment cut 


Understand that it 


stood for 


truth. The making of 
of the correct 
of reliable materials, act. 


made to measure, is 


No exclusive 


ten days after receipt of 





Macy prices, 


ddress Room 507, 














“Two Minute” 


Safety 
Razor 


smoothest shaver of 


rate of 


Cent. 


No Stropping. 


field special tem 
price 


workmen. 


No pay unless you 
you ever had belooe. 


razor, try this one. 


Adrian, M 





Department 27, 


The cleanest, the cleverest and the 
them all. 
Nothing to unscrew, nor take apart, 
no dirt-gathering corners, no hidden 
blade corners to cut you, Will 
give smooth, clean shave at the 


Four Shaves for One 


No Honing. 
RAZOR in leather box with 24 Shef- 
red steel blades— 
.00. All blades ground, tem- 
pered and finished by hand by expert 






**Opens 
like a 
Book, 

Washes 

likea 

Dinner 

Plate. 
Never 
Wears 
Out.”’ 


30 Days’ Approval Trial. 
get better shaving comfort than 
No matter what luck you have had with any kind of 


ou need not keep'it unless it 
shaves you perfectly. Write for free booklet. 


UNITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


ichigan, U.S. A. 














fruit. Send for our libe 


K FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties 0 


ral terms of distri- 


bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 








YOUR 


SAVINGS 


5% ON 
WiLL EARN yo 
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SECU 





CAPITAL ano SURP 


ST Co., 


BLISNEO i8 





LUS OF. 


240-THOUSAND DOLLARS 
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7|. Fo 
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volver. You give me my trunk, or I will shoot 
st he said, but not even the threatening pose of 
ou, 


: er the thieves who were, however, 


the singer could det 
ff by the timely arrival of a soldier—a ‘‘gen- 


riven O 
. A photograph of the 


darme’’ in Caruso’s terms. 
President, bearing his signature, figured as a passport 
for the singer. ‘‘When they saw the picture of the 
President,” he said, * ‘they would do anything for 


me. 
Mme. Sembrich also gave a graphic account of the 


flight from the doomed city. She told of the con- 
fusion following the shock, the terror of the crowds, 
the massing of the fugitives on the beach near the } 
Presidio, and then of the final departure from San 


Francisco. The New York Times, from which we 


quote, reports her story: 

“After the night on the beach, the sun rose blood 
red, making the stretch of water a sea of fire to the 
west, while to the east there was a sea of fire from the 
burning city. Overhead the moon and stars lin- 
gered in the heavens. Then came a slow, dull, 
tramping sound. It was the procession of convicts 
being marched in files of twos from the prison, which 
was threatened by the flames. Mounted soldiers 
led them, and files of soldiers marched by the poor 
creatures. It was like some terrible death procession. 

“Then came the soldiers to us and ordered us to 
move. We were between fire and water. We filed 
toward the Oakland Ferry in a long procession of 
beasts and humans. It was a two-hour march, 
turned here and there by the soldiers on guard. We 
tramped on through the ruins in the fierce heat of the 
sun and the flanking flames. As the fire crept up 
on parts of the city thought to have been safe, the 
sick and wounded stretched in the street on mat- 
tresses were dragged foot by foot away. It was a 
strange and terrible march. Hundreds of men and 
women were without anything but night clothes and 
under clothes. I saw aman in his underwear march- 
ing grimly ahead with a phonograph under his arm, 
a woman with a cage of birds, others with parrots, 
dogs, children, bundles, and other things they held 
dear. 

‘I can not admire the American people too much— 
the way they showed their nerve and the way they 
helped each other. One man who was trying to help 
a laborer move his things was told by the laborer 
that he had no money to pay him. ‘We are all poor 
to-day,’ the helper replied. ‘Yesterday I was rich, 
and to-day you and I are poor together.’ ”’ 


Longworth and Longfellow.—The Saturday 
Evening Post prints the following anecdote of the 
Ohio Congressman: 

It was shortly before his marriage to Alice Roose- 
velt that Congressman Longworth was quite unex- 
pectedly presented, at a large reception, to Samuel 
Longfellow, a brother of the poet. Now Longworth, 
be it remembered, is nothing if not a modest man, 
and he was just then in a somewhat rattled condi- 
tion because of all the notoriety showered upon him 
by a gratuitous daily press. 

He did not know what to say, and so he said only: 

“‘Our names are almost similar, aren’t they?”’ 

Mr. Longfellow smiled kindly. 

“Yes,” he quickly quoted; ‘‘ ‘worth makes the 
man and the lack of it the fellow.’ ”’ 


Prcfessor Curie, the Discoverer of Radium.— 
Less than seven years ago Prof. Pierre Curie, in col- 
laboration with his wife, presented to the world the 
history of their researches which had finally been 
crowned by the discovery of a new chemical element. 
This element they called ‘‘radium’’ on account of 
its remarkable radio-activity. Immediately the 
sensational properties of this rare substance gave 
the discoverers a world-wide fame. Scientists fore- 
told almost revolutionizing possibilities once the 
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Ww to Drive olimlits 


Double Chin ¥ 


The double chin is the bane of 

the plump woman and often gives a 
premature matronly appearance to a 
young woman. 

Double chins are caused by loose skin, 
sagging flesh and flabby muscles. These 
are unnatural conditions. When natural 
conditions are restored by the use of 


Pompeian 
Massage Cream 


the double chin disappears as though by magic. 
Pompeian Massage Cream makes the skin vel- 

vety, strong textured and fine-grained, the flesh 
solid, the muscles pliant, but firm, It does more 
—it will take out all wrinkles, round out the 
contour of face, neck and bust, and bring color 
to the cheeks. 


TEST IT WITH OUR FREE SAMPLE 


Simply write us you want to try it, and we 
will send you the sample together with our 
illustrated book on Facial Massage, an in- 
valuable guide for the proper care of 
the skin. 

Suggest to your brother or husband 
that he try Pompeian Massage Cream 
after shaving; by cleansing the 
pores of soap it allays irritation, 
does away with soreness. 





































Pompeian Massage Soap 
is appreciated by all 
who are particular in 
regard to thequali- 
ty of thesoap they 
use. For sale 
by all dealers 
— box of 3 
cakes, 50 
cents, 





















We prefer 
you to buy of 
your dealer when- 
ever possible, but do 

not accept a substitute 
for Pompeian under any cir- 
cumstances. If your dealer does 
not keep it, send us his name, and 

we will send a soc. or $1.00 jar of the cream, 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 
15 Prospect Street Cleveland, Ohio 


All leading barbers will give 
a hand massage with 
Pompeian Cream— 
accept no sub- 
stitutes. 
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mineral could be produced at a reasonable cost. To 





The Good Cheer 
of an Evening at Home 
For sale where the best is sold. 


Instantaneous Chocolate 
made instantly with 
boiling milk, 
STEPHEN S. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestout St., Phila, 


. \ Established 1842. 
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We will call anywhere 


in the United States. 


Our salesman is a handsome speci- 
men book, showing the white and 
fourteen delicate colors in which 
Old Hampshire Bond is made. 
These specimens are printed, lith- 
ographed, embossed and steel die 
stamped. Each tint is adapted to 
individual treatment for a distinct- 
ive letterhead effect. 

We want to send this book to 
you. You can look it over, not- 
ing the ideas and suggestions con- 
tained therein. Analyze the paper 
as you would a piece of cloth. 
Notice the strength; see how it 
tears in comparison with your 
present letterhead. The “feel,” 


the “crackle”—all these points 
should be tested. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


will appeal to you immediately as a paper of 
superior merit. 
Every printer 
and litho- 
grapher has 


this specimen 


Jampshire 
Don g/ 


book, but we 
4 
. 4 mT baa 
want to send Sheng 5 wT 


you one. 





Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Haptrey Farrs, MassacHuseETTsS 





TYPEWRITER 
Honest in price, service, material and work- 
manship—the only real typewriter at low price. 
It combines universal keyboard, strong mani- 
folding, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible 
writing, interchangeable type and prints from 
ribbon. Imperfect alignment impossible. 
Will stand hardest wear and is practically 
accident proof. 
Write for our booklet and instalment plans 
Agents Wanted 
POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 19 
Office and Factory: Norwalk, Conn. 
New York City Salesroom: 1364 Broadway. 
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the task, therefore, of making their discovery a com- 
mercial success the two Curies devoted their lives, 
and the tragic death of Professor Curie on the 19th 
of April has caused a shock to the scientific world. 
He was born in Paris, in 1859, says the New York 
Times, and early manifested a scientific bent. The 
Times continues: 


He was educated at the Sorbonne, and when only 
twenty years old began chemical experimentation on 
his own account. In his researches he was aided by 
Marie Sklodowska, a Pole, who was born at Warsaw, 
in 1868, and who after studying chemistry and phys- 
ics there went to Paris to continue her work. 

Curie became a professor in the School of Physics 
and Chemistry at Paris in 1895, and about the same 
time married Mlle. Sklodowska, who had already 
attracted considerable attention by her contribu- 
tions to scientific publications. 

The couple, both entirely devoted to science, 
passed through many hardships together. Neither 
had any fortune, and with the few thousand francs 
which they earned it was by no means easy to make 
both ends meet. They took a house in the suburb 
of Paris called Bourg-la-Reine, a couple of miles from 
the walls of the city, and it is related of them that, 
in order to save carfare, they each day made the 
journey from their home to their laboratory, in the 
Rue Lhomond, on bicycles. 

It was in the little laboratory in the Rue Lhomond 
that the experiments which resulted in the discovery 
that has already revoluticnized chemistry, and which 
may revolutionize the practise of medicine, were 
conducted. The Curies began by studying the mag- 
netic properties of steel, but in a little while the study 
of the conductivity of air under the influence of the 
rays of uranium and thorium led them to the path 
which ended in the finding of radium. 


The efforts of the Curies recently had been directed 
toward cheapening the cost of radium, its expensive- 
ness being at present the chief obstacle to more gen- 
eral experiments with it and its use in medical prac- 
tise. It takes 5,000 tons of uranium residues to 
produce 1 kilo (2.2 pounds) of radium, and the ccst 
of handling these residues is $2,000 a ton. It would 
be impossible to obtain pure radium by chemical 
analysis, and the far more sensitive electrical method 
is employed. Professor Curie said he could detect 
the presence of a radio-active substance in such a 
minute quantity that it would require 5,000 times 
the amount to show it on the spectroscope. 

The professor was frequently forced to delay his 
tests for three or four hours, by reason of the fact 
that he had been exposed to radium and that his 
clothes had become so radio-active as to prevent him 
from going near his instruments. The Curies’ lab- 
oratory became so thoroughly impregnated with 
radium that they had to move into another place 
for their experiments. Both the professor and his 
wife recently became ill through the effects of radium. 

Professor Curie in 1904 refused the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor. ‘‘I am of the opinion,” he 
said, ‘‘that the hope of receiving decorations is not 
necessary as an inducement to acts of devotion or 


’ 


courage.’ a 


The Prince and the Earthquake.— Apropos of 
the San Francisco disturbance the New York Tribune 
tells of the experience of King Edward, some fifteen 
years ago, during the shock which startled the Italian 
Riviera. When the earthquake came he was stop- 
ping with his equerry at a hotel in the affected region. 


Every room in the hotel where King Edward, 


‘“*How to Remember” 


Free to Readers of this Publication 









You can stop forgetting by a little prac- 
tice and a few simple rules. You can 

study my course anywhere, any time, in 
spare moments. You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Simple, inexpensive. Increases 
business capacity, social standing by giving an alert, 
ready memory for names, faces, business details, study. 
Develops will, concentration, conversation, public 
speaking, writing, etc. Write to-day for free copy of 
my interesting booklet, ‘‘ How to Remember.”’ Address 
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A systematic record of personal and household 
accounts will tell you. 


THE AUTOMATIC CASH BOOK 


records what you spend and how. Keeps accurate 

record of investments and returns therefrom and 

teaches economy by showing where you can curtail. 

YOU CANNOT SAVE SYSTEMATICALLY UNTIL 
YOU GUARD YOUR EXPENDITURES. 


THE AUTOMATIC CASH BOOK is simple and 
complete and the best device of its kind ever sold. 
A handsome, loose leaf, leather bound book, size 
614x114 inches, for $2.00, or with cloth binding for 
$1.00, charges prepaid. Additional sheets 2ge *r 
dozen, to insert as desired. 

Ask your dealer for the Automatic Cash Boo 
If he will not furnish it, we will. ‘ 

ORDER TO-DAY. You take absolutely no risk 
as we pay all charges and will instantly refund 
your money if you are not entirely satisfied. 
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then Prince of Wales, was staying, groaned with its 

alls creaked with its floors and rattled with its 
Tansee. All the dogs in it howled together, and 
the noisy macaw in the manager’s office screeched 
at the top of his voice. Then came a lull, as sudden 
as the disturbance, and the smothered sound of many 
a slippered foot and soft, rustling _dressing-gowns | 
were heard hurrying along the corridors and down | 
the marble stairs. And the prince? At the first 
suggestion of danger his faithful equerry, General 
Sir Stanley Clarke, bounded out of bed, and making 
his way across the smoking-saloon knocked at the 
door of the prince’s bedroom. 
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““What’s the matter?’’ asked a drowsy voice. 

““There’s an earthquake! Come, sir!’’ was the | 
shouted reply. | 

“Then why don't you send it away? ’’ was the royal 
answer. 

“Won't you come outside, sir?’’ 

“Outside? No, certainly not! I’m in bed. Gi | 
away!” 

The equerry, his duty performed, followed the 
hurrying crowd out into the open air, under the deep 
blue sky and tranquil stars. After an hour of this 
peaceful scene alarm died away and every one had 
returned to the hotel to dress, when the second shock 
came, driving them all out again into the garden. 

The equerry’s thoughts again at once flew to the 
sleeping prince. The heir apparent to the throne 
of Great Britain was, in a measure, in his special 
charge. How had he acquitted himself of his sacred 
stewardship? A twinge of conscience made him 
feel uncomfortable as he sat out there in the still 
garden on an inverted watering-pot, expecting the 
tall chimneys of the diplomat’s house across the 
square to come toppling down over him. He had 
not aroused the prince at the second shock. So he 
got up, returned to the hotel, and, passing through 
the public rooms—his royal Highness was on the 
ground floor, in a sort of annex, that projected into 
a private flower-planted court—reached the prince’s 
door and knocked. There was no response. He 
knocked again. Still no answer. A third, louder 
than before—loud enough, in fact, to arouse all the 
Seven Sleepers. But still no answering voice. And 





then the horrid truth, sudden as was the earth- 
quake shock, flashed into the wretched equerry’s| 
mind. Something was wrong. Had the prince per- | 
ished? In an instant he had flung the door open | 
and dashed across the anteroom. The curtains at | 
the door of the bed-chamber were drawn close 
together. With a frenzied hand he seized them and 
drew them apart. As he did so something—but 
whether an aerolite,a thunderbolt, or a falling beam 
he knew not—struck him full in the face. Strange 
lights danced before his eyes. His head swam, and 
in a momentary faintness he leaned against the 
door. But the next moment a voice fell on his ear, 
grave and reproachful: 

‘*Look here, Clarke, I won’t have any more of this, 
and if you don’t shut up making that beastly row, 
and let me go to sleep, I’ll shy the other boot at 


” 


you. 





The Family Tree of Princess Ena.—The King 
of Spain is about to transgress the laws of the Bour- 
bons, in marrying Ena, the Princess of Battenberg. 
Neither Jewish nor Moorish blood, according to the 
laws, shall flow in the veins of any Queen of Spain. 
And Ena,'says the Jewish Voice, is descended from 
one Isaac Haucke, an eighteenth-century Jew—a 
fact which causes much shaking of heads among 
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the Spanish grandees. ‘‘One of them recently 





REAL LAUNCH AT SMALL COST 


Can be made from an ordinary canoe or row-boat by installing a 
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Address : 
If you wish to receive a copy of the book mentioned 
in this advertisement, write your name and address in 
the space above, tear off this corner and mail to 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
Dept. M. 16, Battle Creek, 


CUT OUT HERE 





If we could convince 
you in this ad. of the value to YOU 
of our Free new book, “THE BATTLE 
CREEK IDEA,” you would be glad to 


pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you how to 
be well and strong without taking drugs or medicines. 
All it costs you, however, is the price of a stamp—we 
send it absolutely free. 

If the attainment or retention of your own good 
health—and the good health of those dear to you—is 
worth a postal, send us one to-day (or use above 
coupon) and we will forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by answer- 
ing thisadvertisement. You are neither required to 
buy anything nor to — anything. All we ask is 
that you read the book carefully. 

At tells how you can live, in your own home, without 
disturbing your daily routine in any way, a sane, 
healthful life—the life that has restored thousands 
to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all diseases 
are caused by improper diet. 

You eat disease ; and you eat health. It is all inthe 
choice of Foods. ‘‘The Battle Creek Idea’ will tell 
nog to choose right, so as to get and keep g 

ea 


If the health is worth having, the book is worth 
asking for to-day. Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
Dept. M. 16, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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6th—“ With spectacles on nose.” 


A compact, delicious lunch for the tra- 
veler o’er land or sea—highly nutritious 
and digestible—ready any moment. A 
healthful and invigorating food-drink, 
invaluable in car or sea sickness. More 
wholesome and recuperative than tea, 
coffee or cocoa. It is pure, rich milk from 
our sanitary dairies, with the extract of 
selected malted cereals. 

In powder form, a delicious beverage 
may be prepared with either hot or cold 
water. In Lunch Tablet form, it is always 
ready for solution in the mouth. A pala- 
table, nutritious confection— a convenient 
quick lunch for every member of the 
only, old or young. 

Atall druggists. Sample, vest pocket lunch 
case, also booklet, giving valuable recipes, 
sent free, if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


London, Montreal, 
England. Canada. 

















































THE STORY OF CARLYLE. Anintimate study of 
the author’s life, character, and works, by THomas Ar- 
NOLD. 12mo, cloth, 335 Pages, illustrated. $1.00, Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 
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cure for ingrowing nails, sweating, 
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reproached Alfonso,’’ continues the Jewish Voice, 


‘pointing to the low origin of his bride-to-be.”’ 


‘‘Never mind,”’ said Alfonso, ‘‘I’ll marry her if 
she has ten Jews among her ancestors.. And, by 
the way, they say that I look somewhat like a Jew 
myself.”’ 

The Jew ancestor of Ena is accounted for as fol- 
lows: The gentleman in question was an official 
of the Landgravine of Hesse and attended her on 
her great Russian journey. His name was Isaac 
Haucke, but he changed the Isaac when, later on, 
he married the Landgravine’s maid of honor and 
embraced the Protestant faith. Haucke’s son be- 
came Secretray of State, and in 1829 was made a 
Polish count. Previous to that he had married a 
parson’s daughter named Schweppenhauer. The 
children of Count Haucke used to play with the 
little ones of the Grand Duke of Hesse, and one of 
the princes, Alexander, fell in love with one of the 
girls and married her, receiving the name of Prince 
of Battenberg. Ena is the granddaughter of Alex- 
ander and Countess Haucke. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


A Reproof.—One day a little boy came to school 
with very dirty hands and the teacher said to him: 
“Jamie, I wish you would not come to school with 
your hands soiled that way. What would you say if 
I came to school with soiled hands?” 

“T wouldn’t say anything,” was the prompt reply. 
“I'd be too polite.”— Mew York World. 


Something to Please the Children. 


By WALLACE IrRwIN. 
Something to please the children, 
Something to entertain! 
Shall I dance, my dears, or wiggle my ears, 
Or balance myself on a cane? 
Shall I stand at the parlor casement 
And sing to the crowd below? 
Or pour hot tea over Grandpa’s knee 
In a comical way I know? 


Something to please the children ; 
Anything droll will do! 

Shall I lash myself to the mantel shelf 
And poke my feet up the flue? 

Shall I spill hot wax on the carpet 
Or cover my nose with soot, 

Or gum my hair, or drop a chair 
On the top of my gouty foot? 


Something to please the children ; 
Something that’s light and gay! 

Shall I whistle and scream at the butcher’s team 
So the horses will run away? 

Shall I hang the cat to the curtain, 
Or scare Aunt Jane with a mouse? 

Shall I stutter and groan through the telephone 
And then set fire to the house? 


Something to please the children ; 
Nothing that’s trite and tame ! 
They crow with glee as they come to me— 
I’m never at loss for a game. 
They greet me as Uncle Henry, 
And jolly good times they see 
In the jovial ways and genial plays 
Of an elderly man like me. 
—From The Saturday Evening Post. 


The Joker Joked.— Ex-Delegate Rodey, of New 
Mexico, tells this story in Washington. 
In a Southwestern town two friends arranged a 
plan to ‘‘take in tenderfeet.’”” One would boast be- 
fore strangers, flourish his revolver and say: ‘‘See 
that man down the street smokin’ a c’gar? I'li 
shoot that cigar in two!”’ 
Crack! Back would come the yell, ‘‘Hyar, Bill, 
you stop spoilin’ my cigars!’’ The stranger was 
usually duly impressed. But one day a tenderfoot de- 
murred. ‘‘I’ll bet $10 you can’t hit a barn door at 
100 yards!”’ 
Bill and the stranger went around the corner, A 
shot was heard. Then Bill returned, looking glum 
“Phat tarnation greenhorn,” he growled, ‘‘set 
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that barn door up edgewise!’’—Detroit News. 
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CIRCULATING 
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One-third Saved 


100 different styles 
sizes. Send for 
bookletNo. E3_ giv- 
ing illustration and 
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Meriden. Conn. 
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Try them! 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
















If you can’t buy Uhicletsin your § 
neighborhood send us tencents ff 


for a sample packet. Any jobber will supply store- § 

keepers with Chiclets. ' 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 

Philadelphia, U. S, A., and Toronto, Canada 





Shur-On 


The greatest help for defective sight. Hold 








Eye- | 
glasses 





the lenses in the right position and don’t pinch 
or shake, or make you nervous. 

All shapes at all opticians’. 
ing. Any broken part of 


Established 1864 


**Shur-On ” on the mount- 


_MOUNTINGS REPLACED FREE 
within one year by any optician im the United xtates. 
Valuable Book 
**Eyeology ”’ is fullof information on the care of the eyes, 
Send us your optician’s name and get a copy free, 
E. Kirstein Sons Co., Dept. E, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Free 
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How the Boy Fooled Them.—There is a good 

tory told of a man who has become a most success- 
“fl merchant. A few years ago he was employed as 

an office boy and messenger for a large firm. He 
was sent to collect an account from a firm which was 
considered very “‘shaky, and was told to get the 
money at all hazards. The debtors gave the lad a 

* check for $250. He went to the bank at once to 
cash it, and was told by the cashier that there was 
not enough funds in to meet it. 

“How much short?’’ asked the lad. 

“Seven dollars,” was the answer. 

It lacked but a minute or two of the time for the 
bank to close. The boy felt in his pockets, took out 
$7, and pushing it through the window, said, ‘‘Put 
that to the credit of Blank & Co.” 

The cashier did so, whereupon the boy presented 
the check and got the money. Blank & Co. failed 
the next day.—Bamberg Herald. 


” 


Modern Gallantry.—THE Man (in the street 
-car)—‘‘Take my seat, madam.” 

THE Woman—‘‘Thank you, but I also get out at 
the next corner.” —Chicago Daily News. 


A Carnegie Proposal.— FaTtHER—‘‘Can yousup- 
port her in the manner to which she is accustomed?”’ 

SuiTorR—'‘Yes, sir; if you will raise an equal 
amount.” —New York Sun. 


A Broad Permit.—Mr. Linton Park, who is now 
an inmate of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home at Erie, 
Pa., was among those who joined in the chorus, 
‘‘We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred 
thousand more.” He enlisted at Washington, and 
was assigned to the Second District of Columbia 
regiment. 

Mr. Park was then, as now, a vegetarian. While 
he could assimilate everything connected with his 
answer to the call of duty from the stand of patri- 
-otism, he could. not assimilate the army pork. — It 
was plain that if the Government wished to do the 
square thing’ by Mr. Park it would have to show 
broad-mindedness in the matter of rations. 

So he took his troubles to President Lincoln, 
and explained that in some respects he was like 
the children of Israel after they set out from Egypt. 
He could not forget the leeks and onions with which 
he was wont to regale himself back in Indiana County. 

Lincoln smiled. ‘‘You want me to turn you out 
to graze like Nebuchadnezzar?”’ he asked. 

‘It would beat salt pork,’”’ was Mr. Park’s reply. 
Thereupon Mr. Lincoln wrote carelessly on an 
-ordinary sheet of paper: 

“The bearer, Linton Park, is herewith granted 
permission to browse wherever he chooses.”’ 5 

Mr. Park saw the humor in the note, and enjoyed 
it quite as much as Lincoln did. He also enjoyed 
his privilege of ‘‘browsing.”’ The note is still in 
his possession.— Youth’s Companion. 


Just the Thing.—'‘ We're starting a circulating 
library for the use of the inmates,” said the prison 
visitor. ‘‘Is there any particular book you'd like 
to make use of?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes,” replied the convict. ‘‘If I could 
-only use it right I’d like to have a railroad guide.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Cooperative Fooling.—One day in the spring- 
time two young men were sauntering through the 
woods just outside of the college town along a path 
greatly in favor with the students. When they reached 
the little spring they stopped fora drink. They were 
about to proceed on their way when their eyes caught 
the glint of a small metal box lying close up under a 
jagged stone in the pool just below the spring. 

‘‘What d’you suppose that is, Dick?’’ 

“Don’t know, Billy. I’m going to fish it up and 
‘find out.” 

The water in the pool was two or thrée feet deep; 
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}UVERYBODY knew ages ago that gases and free carbon—smoke—possess the most vital heat 

elements in coal. We were the first to pen them upina heater. Escape up the chimney is 
impossible in the Underfeed. They must pass ¢hrough the fire that burns at the top and are 
consumed, This waste in other furnaces becomes /eatin the Underfeed. Fuel is replenished from 
below by means ofalever. Easily operated. ‘The Underfeed gets as much heat out ofa ton of 
cheapest coal as any Other furnace does from a ton of highest grade coal. Clean, 
Uniform, Abundant heat at lowest possible cost is the Under- 
feed Gospel of Furnace Saving, which enables us to emphasize 
the truth that the 


Peck-Williamson UNDERFEED Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Your Coal Bills 


The Peck-Williamson Underfeed says for itself in a short 

timeand then commences to work and save money for you. 

Owners are its most enthusiastic endorsers. Mr. E.C. 
Hamilton, Washington C. H., Ohio, recently wrote us: 


the most complete satisfaction. With it we have found the long- 
-sought-for economy in heating expense—my coal bills have 
been less than one-half what mney vere in former winters, and 
the comfort cf a warm house t 

Something we never enjoyed until we installed this furnace.” 
Is not voluntary evidence like this convincing? 


We'd like to send you the Underfeed booklet filled with fac- 
simile testimonials volunteered by our patrons. It’s FREE. 
So are heating plans and services of our Engineering 
Department. rite for them to-day, and P ger} give 
name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition. 


nderfeed Furnace placed in my house by you has given 


hh day and night has been 


We’ve hundreds of such letters, 


Peck-Williamson Co., 304 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 





























Never Use More Steam 
Than You Need 


Every pound of steam means so much 
coal. The Mason Reducing Valve reduces 
the pressure and keeps it constant. Easily 
adjusted to any desired pressure by turning 
a key which the 
engineer retains. 
Accurate workman- 
ship permits accu- 
rate adjustment. 


Mason 
Reducing 
Valves 


regulate Steam, Air, 
or Water with equally 
satisfactory results. 


Write Us for Information 


stating your needs, and we will send 
our catalogue. We are also saa 
to answer any inquiries personally. 


MASON REGULATOR CO. 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
For sale all over the world. 





















Rife Hydraulic 


Ram 
(Pumps Water by Water Power) 
Town Water Works 
Irrigation 
Greenhouses 
No Attention—No Expense—Runs Continuously 


Operates under 18 inches-to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 
30 feet each foot of fall. 5000 in successful ei: 
Sold on 30 days trial. Catalog and estimate free. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM COMPANY 
2004 Trinity Bldg. New York 


Railroad Tanks 
Country Homes 














N T SECURED OR 
PA T E FEE RETURNED. 

Free opinion as to Patentability. Guide Book 
and list of Inventions Wanted free to any address. 
Patents secured by us advertised without charge in 
World’s Progress, Sample copy free. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 812 F Street, Washington, D.C. 












TO PROVE that Daus’ ‘ Tip-top 
is the best and simplest device fo 
100 Copies from pen 
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tor, cap size, 
it, on ten 


UPLICATOR CO. 
Building, 111 John &t., New York City 














the stone proved to be heavier than it appeared, and 





The Celebrated Furman Boilers 


As an Investment, Furman Boilers return large Dividends | Valuable Catalogue and Booklet ‘* Warmth ” mailed 
free. Address 





in improved Health, increased Comfort and Fuel Saved. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
E. 8. DEAN, Bloomington, Lill. 


E. K. BARR, La Crosse, Wis. 





THE HERENDEEN MANUFACTURING co. 
stle Street, eva, N.Y. 
New York Office and Show Room, 296 Pear! St. 
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it rested on one end of the metal box, which was 
partly sunken in the gravel of the pool. Considerable 
puffing and splashing and damage to clothing took 
place before the box was landed. 

Opening it, the two found within a flat piece of 
wood, at which they gazed in solemn silence. 

“‘If my reckoning is correct,’’ remarked one of 
them at last, ‘‘this is the thirty-second of March.” 

‘*This is undoubtedly the day after the last day 
of March, Billy,’’ responded the other, gravely. 

The wood within the metal box was thus inscribed: 

‘Have the kindness to replace me, without need- 
less delay, in the nice, shiny metal box, and then 
carefully wedge us back under the big rock, so that 
we can catch the eye of the next fool freshman that 
happens along.” 

Then ensued more puffing, more splashing, and 
further damage to the new spring suits, until every- 
thing was just as before.— Youth's Companion. 





His Lucid Answer.—One day as Pat halted at the 
top of the river-bank, a man famous for his inquisi- 
tive mind stopped and asked: 

‘*How long have you hauled water for the village, 
my good man?”’ 

‘*Tin years, sor.” 

‘*Ah! How many loads do you take in a day?”’ 

‘*From tin to fifteen, sor.” 

‘Ah, yes! Now I have a problem for you. How 
much water at this rate have you hauled in all, sir?"’ 

The driver of the watering-cart jerked his thumb 
backward toward the river and replied: 

“All the water yez don’t see there now, sor.’’— 
Christian Advocate. 





@ne on the Printer.—We offer all necessary 
apologies to the persons concerned, of whom in last 
issue we are made to say ‘‘fumigates his garments,” 
when we attempted to say ‘‘fulminates his argu- 
ments.’’ We are disposed to blame the printer, of 
course.—Presbytertian Standard 











Made the Bear Work .— Bill Winters is one of the 
heroes who use their wit to save their strength. Dur- 
ing a camping trip in the Maine woods Bill was easily 
the laziest man in the party. 

Finally his exasperated comrades told him that if 
he did not kill something besides time they would 
pack him off home. 

The next morning Bill borrowed a rifle and went 
off up the mountain. Two hours later the men in 
camp saw Bill running down again as fast as he could 
come, and close behind him was a bear. The men 
watched the chase with loaded rifles ready. On 
reaching camp Bill turned and shot the bear. 

When the men could stop laughing, one of them 
said, ‘‘Bill, what on earth possessed you to run that 
distance, with the bear so close, when you might have 
killed him on the hill and saved your breath?”’ 

Bill smiled slowly. ‘‘What’s the use of killing a 
bear in the mountains and lugging him in when you 
can run him in?’’ he asked.—Boston Herald 





How they Sing it in Boston.—Every one labors 

except our distinguished progenitof. 

He reposes in a recumbent position within our resi- 
dence through the day, 

His pedal extremities idling upon the bronze of the 
steam radiator, 

Serenely engaged in extracting nebulous atmosphere 
from a tobacco receptacle of mundane matter. 

Our maternal mentor receives soiled linen for the 
purpose of cleansing it, 

And in this connection I should include filial Ann. 

Indeed, everybody is engaged in some variety of occu- 
pation in our domestic habitat— 

Excluding, as primarily suggested, our distinguished 
progenitor.—Springfield Republican. 





PUBLISHER’S CARD (A CORRECTION). 


In the column‘immediately preceding advertisement o 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, in our issue of April 7th, wa 
a commendatory estimate of the skill of Dr. Kellogg and o 
the excellent work done at the institution. _The article un 
fortunately was so placed that it may have led some read 
ers to believe that it was portion of the Sanitarium adver- 
tisement, and herice that the Sanitarium was responsible for 
its insertion. This was not true ; it was inserted without the 
knowledge of Dr. Kellogg or of the Sanitarium. We, our- 
selves, were alone responsible. The statement: ‘‘I wit- 
nessed in one day, in about two hours, 13 surgical opera- 
tions, requiring the opening of the abdomin; alcavity” ’ should 
have ead, ‘* several of these requiring the opening, etc.’ 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMBANY’ 












When Buying a Camera 


remember that the Jens is most important. Without the right 
lens you will fail to get just those pictures that you want 
most. Photographs like those shown in this advertisement. are 
well nigh impossible with lenses ordinarily furnished with 
cameras, but with Tessar they are as easily made as any other 
kind. Trssar is the best lens for any kind of a photograph that 
can be made with a hand camera, because it is twice as 
rapid as the regular hand camera lenses, gives perfectly clear 
pictures and is simpler and lighter. When placing your order 
for a Kodak, Premo, Century, Hawkeye, or other camera, ask 
your dealer to give you one fitted with Tessar Lens. All these 
cameras are now supplied by the makers with Tessar Lenses, 
Booklet, ‘‘Aids to Artistic Aims,’’ Free, 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BOSTON WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








NEW YORK 
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16-Foot 
Motor Boat 


With 2 HF Engine 
Seats 7 P ri 
113k 


Immediate Delivery 
















H. P. eae H. P. Bare $ H. P. Bare $ 
| | Engine, de- $33.75 15 D Engine, de- 39.00 A engine ae h 00 
2 velops nearly 2 velops nearly 3 ed velops nearly 5 — 
THE SIMPLEST AND MOST POWERFUL MARINE 
GASOLINE ENGINE OF ITS SIZE IN THE WORLD 
Reversible engine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication. Crank 
Shaft, drop forged steel. Connecting rod, bronze. Pistons, 
ground to fit. All bearings either bronze oni ies 
or best babbitt. Best material and work- 
. prices of 
manship throughout. Fully 
guaranteed. 






















No gears, cams, countershafts, 
springs or valves. 


7 to 24H, P. 


Make a launch out of your old row or Sail 
Engines 


boat. You caninstal the engine yourself. 
Boat builders, write for terms. 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, Dept. O., DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 












[ SEN write us a postal card 
saying “‘ send me your cata- 


\ logues and free trial offer’ and we will send you by return mail Soe,» ostpaid, the 

la handsomest art catalogue of the season and our new and marvel Lae propesi- 

tions, the most liberal bicycle — ever made by any house. 

OUR CATALOGUES h Ow — Mt ag emer ry illustrations of all our models, - 

most complete line of hi: igh grade bi n the world, and describe and Sobg ny 9 onery ce- 

tail of construction. hey show t > “difference between high class material and 

work and cheap contract built = Be. og We explain how we can yet remy bicycles 

- the very best material, furnish the finest en coaster-brakes, punc- 

ture-proof tires and sell direct to the rider at less than dealer’s cost. 

WE SHIP ON APPROVAL to any person, anywhere, without a cent de- 
posit, Py, the freight and allow ten days free 

a on 7 ny mi a A Se ar aw cat - pemeag select me pes, and send us your 

order on these 


= BETTEA BICYCLES at L OWER PRICES say 


- an any other manufacturer or dealer in the world. We have reliable bicycles for men an 
f boys and girls, c heap 





















men 
er than the lowest prices of any other house; we have the highest grad 
aster ng that it is possible to make at prices as low as a jobber can get in 1000 lots. e 4 
branch houses in Liverpool and London, and we sell bicycles in every country on the globe. 
EALERS You om can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices.. Orders 
filled the da “| received. Many dealers are handling our line. Rider Agents 
make money selling our bicycles, tires and sundries without interfering with their other work. Splendid »ppor- 
‘tunity for one agent in each town. a Sa own a bicycle write to us anyway; there are suggestions aad information in 
catalogues that will be of immense value to 


TIRES, COASTER-BRAKES, builc-up-wheels. Sold by ue at halt the usual prices charged by dealers and 
for our tire and sundry catalogue. If you want children’s wheels ask for Juvenile Catal 


DO Wi OT W AIT but write us a postal today. Do not think of buyinga bicycle ora wd of tires from anyone until.you. 
know the new and wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. riteit nhOW. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. G-134 GHICAGO, ILL. 
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see ; Agents Wanted 
One Foot for Matting Tacks 
One Foot for Carpet Tacks 


nly tool that lifts tacks easily, 
The Jy, without damage to carpets, mat- 
ting or tacks. Made of best steel,on simple 
lever principle—everlasting. Feet changed 
instantly, using only the fingers. Sent 
ostpaid on receipt of 25 cents, also a 
P angaroo Trick Lock, Free, and 
a Package of Interesting Matter _,. 
and Samples of Specialtics. ‘ 


GENERAL SPECIALTY MFG. €0.1027 Ancave Bioe., Puma. 








SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
no matter where you live. No need to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no_ positions—no shading, as 
=o in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private 





12 secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, minister. teach- 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now learn 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continual daly 
practice as with other systems. Our graduates hold high- 


grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testi- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill, 




















INVEST CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT BE SURE OF 


We cannot offer greater dividends 
from investments than careful 
borrowers with ample security 
need to pay. Butif your savings 
institutions demand for themselves more than one- 
sixth of the borrower’s interest payments, we can 
serve you to your advantage. 
Assets, - $1,75 5 
Established 13 years. 
Banking Dept. Supervision. 
Earnings paid from day re- 
Qj ceived to day withdrawn. 
Letters of inquiry solicited 
and promptly answered. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
9 Times Building, Broadway, New York 

















NECK AND ARMS 
Instantly Removed Without Injury 
to the Most Delicate Skin, 

In compounding an incomplete mix- 
ture was accidentally spilled on the 

back of the hand, and on was! 
afterward it was discovered that the 
4 hair was completely removed. We 
it named the new discovery 


“MODENE” 


Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if marie 
It CANNOT FAIL, Modene supersedes electrolysis. "hea iy 
people of refinement, and recommended by all who have tested its 

its. Modene sent by mail in safety mailing cases on receipt 
of $1.00 per bottle. Postage stamps taken. Address 


MODENE MANUPACTURING CO., Dept. 620 Cincinnati, 0. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


April 21.—English scientists attribute the earth- 
quake in California to the presence of new sun- 
spots. 

Thirteen earthquake shocks are reported in Tus- 
cany. Several buildings are destroyed at Poggi- 
bonsi, nineteen miles south of Florence. 


April 22—A son is born to Princess Gustavus 
Adolphus, wife of the grandson of King Oscar 
and formerly Princess Margaret of Connaught. 
The infant is in direct line of succession to the 
throne of Sweden. a 


Twenty-five Russian authors at St. Petersburg 
publish a statement condemning Americans for 
their treatment of Maxim Gorky. 


April 23.—Father Gapon, the Russian revolution- 
ist, who was reported hanged a short time ago, 
is now said to have been arrested by the Holy 
Synod for forsaking his priestly orders. 

Imperial officials at St. Petersburg are reported 
to be revising the ‘‘ Fundamental Laws ”’ in such 
a way as to leave less power to the Douma. 


April 24.—Professor Matteucci, after ascending to 
the crater of Mount Vesuvius, reports that the 
cone is reduced in height by 800 feet, while the 
diameter of the crater has been enlarged from 
its former size of 1,000 feet to 5,000. 

An attempt to kill ex-President Loubet, of France, 
at his country home spreads terror in Paris, 
where labor disturbances are feared on May Day. 

The Czar announces his intention to open the 
Russian Parliament in person on May to. 


April 25.—An imposing force of troops is concen- 
trated in Paris and preparations are made to 
deal with any possible disorder on May Day. 
Eighty thousand men are now on strike. 


April 26.—Arrangements are completed for the 
unveiling in Paris of astatue to Benjamin 
Franklin. 

M. Clémenceau, French Minister of the Interor, 
declares that all fears of a social revolution in 
France are purel. chimerical. 


Domestic. 


April 20.—President Roosevelt declines foreign 
contributions to the San Francisco relief fund. 
The fire in San Francisco is brought under con- 
trol, and relief measures are taken so promptly 
that little real suffering is experienced by the 

survivors. 
The last of the Armstrong insurance bills is passed 
by the New York Senate. 


April 21.—Ex-Attorney-General Griggs, before a 
committee of the House, argues that the legal 
right of Congress to control Niagara is absolute. 

Judge Wright, in the Circuil Court, Chicago, de- 
cides that Overseer Voliva and Dowie may use 
the Zion City Tabernacle on alternate days. 


April 23.—Major H.C. Tilden, of Governor Par- 
dee’s staff, and a member of the San Francisco 
Relief Committee, is killed by a member of 
the Citizens’ Patrol while in an automobile 
attending to the duties of his position. 


April 24.—The body of John Paul Jones is laid to 
rest with imposing ceremonies in Bancroft Hall, 
Annapolis, where it will remain under guard 
until the new chapel is completed. 

Brigadier-General Funston is relieved b-~- General 
Greely, who calls cn the President for 2,500 
additionat United States troops for service in 
San Francisco. : 

Speaking to Yale students, Secretary Taft de- 
nounces the ‘‘ muck-rakers” and declares the 
right of millionaires to bequeath their fortunes 
is not inalienable. 

April 25.—Another slight earthquake shock is felt 
in San Francisco. 

The trial for heresy of the Rev. Dr. Algernon S. 
Crapsey, of Rochester, is begun at Batavia, New 
York. 


April 26.—The San Francisco relief fund to date 
amounts to $20.600,000. 
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A man’s job is 


often what he. 


makes it. 

Other makers 
belittle their job 
in making lamp- 
chimneys. I make 
a science of it. 

I make lamp- 
chimneys so good 
that I am proud 
to put my name 
on them. Write 
for the Index— 
it’s free. Address 


Mac BETH 9 Pittsburgh. 





TY PEV/RITERS wars 


Machines 44 Mfr’s Prices. Rented Anywhere. Rentapplied. 
Write for Catalog 5 Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St. Chicar~ 


PATE NTS that PROTECT: 


s for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. 1869, 


0 
R.S.&A.B.LACEY, Washington,D.C. _ Estab. 1869. 
















ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 
Wm. A. Willis & Co., 184 8, 11th S8t., Philadelphia. 





A LITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE» 


Th How best to clean every- 
Fy ert 'H thing in and about the 
v house. Hundreds of 

useful receipts. 12mo, 
__ FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK, Cloth, 75 cts. 


THE ALTERNATE SEX. New theories relating 
to the female intellect in man, and the masculine in 
woman, by CHARLES Goprrey LELAND, F.R S.L.A.M., 
author of ‘‘The Breitman Ballads,’ etc., t2mo, 
cloth, 134 pages. $1.00 net. .Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 














CAN’T YOU SLEEP? 


when lying down? You can get restful, 
satisfying sleep by using 


Dr. Day’s Comfort Spring 
The balanced, hinged head sup- 
ports the upper part of the body 
at any desired angle —brings 
comfort and induces sleep. 

It relieves asthma, in- 

somnia, difficult 

breathing or heart 

trouble, and is 

invaluable for 
maternity, 
rheumatism 
or other 
z —————————— cases 
requiring the lifting of the patient. 

; its any bed. 30 days’ free trial. Send 











for catalogue. 
517 Benton St., Joliet, 111. | 








"He had small skill o horse flesh 
who Bouattr sense to ride on’ Dont take 
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We have always main 
tained that if there were 
something that would really 
induce the hair to grow. 
its virtue should first be 

satisfactorily proved in 
ae Ee 2 each individual case 
before any money is pid to the manufacturer. 

We have demonstrated beyond all question that in 
cases where the life-principle is not destroyed a reason- 
able use of our invention, THE EVANS VACUUM CAP, 
wiil develop a natural and permanent growth of hair, 
and we show our confidence by supplying this apparatus 
on a sixty days’ trial, and wholly at our risk. 

We would not have you infer from this that a com- 
plete restoration of the haircan be obtained within sixty 
days, but our experience shows that ample benefits 
usually accrue within this time to fully satisfy one 
as to the efficiency and practicability of this method. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


We will send you an EVANS VACUUM CAP by prepaid express, and will allow you 
sixty days to prove its virtue. As evidence of your good faith we simply ask that you deposit 
the price of the Cap with the Jefferson Bank, St. Louis, where it will remain during the trial 
period, pending the results of yourexperiment. This deposit is made subject to your own order, 
and, therefore, should you not be satisfied with the benefits derived you can of course instruct 
the Bank to return your money, which they will do promptly, and without question or comment. 

Let us send you our book which describes and illustrates this appliance. Even if you 
are not in need of it, we know you will be interested in the invention, and what it has 


accomplished. The book is sent free on request. 


THE EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., 505 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


A Practical Invention 
That Develops Hair Growth 


It is simply an artificial means of obtaining 
a free and active circulation in the scalp, without 
rubbing or irritation, and there are no drugs or lotions 
employed. 

The Cap is used three or four minutes each day, 
and it only requires about ten days to get the scalp 
loose and pliable, which condition is absolutely essential 
to the life and growth of the hair. The hair cannot 
thrive in a tight and congested scalp. 

The effects produced by the vacuum are pleasant 
and exhilarating. It gives the scalp a healthy glow 
and produces a delightful tingling sensation, which 
denotes the presence of new life in the scalp, and 
which cannot be obtained by any other means. Channels 
which have been practically dormant for years are 
opened, and all follicle life is stimulated and revived to 
activity, and by supplying the hair roots with nutrition 
each day, in this way the weak, colorless hair is in 
time developed to its natural size and strength. 
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[May 5, 1906 
THE ] EXICOGRAPHERS 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
useof words,the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dietionan, . 
consulted as arbiter. 


_ “M.O.P.,” Bandana, Ky.—‘‘ Is there any author. 
ity for the difference in the pronunciations of the 
words cement and rise as nouns and verbs ?”’ 


The pronunciation sem’ent, sometimes given to 
the noun cement, dates from about the 14th century, 
but has been almost entirely superseded by the pro- 
nunciation se-ment’ universally applied to the verb, 
Of the two pronunciations given to rise, verb and 
noun, Johnson takes no notice. Walker, however, in 
his dictionary published in 1791, says rise, v., should 
be pronounced as if written “ rize’”’; and rise, n., as if 
written “rice”; then he adds: “This word very 
properly takes the pure sound of s to distinguish it 
from the verb, but does not adhere to this distinction 
so inviolably as the nouns use, etc., for we some- 
times hear ‘ the Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ 
‘the rise and fall of provisions,’ with the s like z 
The ptire s, however, is more agreeable to analogy, 
and ought to be scrupulously preserved by all correct 
speakers.” 


This arbitrary decision was not approved by the 
publishers of a later edition of this book issued in 
Dublin ip 1850: ‘‘ This consistent pronunciation, 
tho enforced by our author in a note in this place, 
is scarcely known in Ireland.’ The pronunciation 
rice is seldom heard in the United States, but was 
advocated by Webster in 1828, probably following the 
example of Walker. The Standard Dictionary, and 
indeed all-other new dictionaries, prefer the pronun- 
ciation rize and apply it to verb and noun alike. 

“J. W. E.,” Bourbon, Ind.—‘‘In the sentence 
‘The wages of sin is death’ should the verb be in 
the singular or in the plural,—are? What is the 
subject of the sentence ?” 

In the coupling of singular and plural what num- 
ber shall the verb take? It couples two sentences 
—one on either side—the one having a singular 
nominative and the other a plural. As to which 
sentence shall be first and which second, there is 
commonly but little compulsion: it is a matter of 
choice. But should this choice affect the verb?— 
“The wages of sin ts death.” ‘‘ Death is the wages 
of sin.”” It is merely a matter of taste in forceful 
diction which nominative shall precede. Yet which 
is to govern the verb? ‘‘ What we seek 7s riches;” 
“Riches are what we seek.”’ Probably these two 
forms of one idea best illustrate the better usage 
which appears to be that the verb is dependent upon 





for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 

skilfully and successfully administered by 

medical specialists for the past 25 years. 
At the following Keeley institutes : 


the inative which precedes. But in explanation 
of the Scriptural phrase, it may be stated that 
altho the prevailing rule with the translators of 
the Bible appears to have been to use plural verbs 
when either nominative was plural (that is, in all 
such cases); still, ‘‘ Death,” being here that upon 
which special emphasis is laid and to which atten- 
tion is particularly drawn, is permitted to govern 
the verb: Yet, it is by no means certain that the 
translators of the Bible considered the word wages 
in any other sense than as a singular, equivalent in 
meaning to pay or reward. If such was the case then 
wages, being considered a singular, would take a 
verb also in the singular. The grammatical rule 
given by Goold Brown is that a “neuter or passive 
verb between the two nominatives should be made 
to agree with that which precedes it except when 
the words are transposed and the proper subject is 
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put after the verb by question or hyperbaton. 
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An Absorbing Tale of San 
Francisco Life 


“1 find it a striking picture, most artistically 
wrought, of interesting social and political conditions 
which existed in San Francisco at one of the most 
critical periods of its history. | The cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the people, the political surprises which con- 
stantly have occurred in the past, and the romance 
which attaches to the place are woven in a most read- 
able style.”—Hon. James D. Phelan, ex-Mayor of 


The 
Socialist 
and the 
Prince 


By 

Mrs, Fremont 
Older 

THE AUTHOR 


In this novel of California life during the 
days of anti-Chinese labor agitation, the three 
leading characters are a sand-lot orator, a 
scion of Italian nobility, and a daughter of a 
Nob Hill magnate, who is beloved by both of 
the men. Social conditions in California a 
quarter of a century ago are vividly depicted. 


High Praise from Gertrude Atherton 


“It is rarely that I come upon a work I can not put 
down, but I let my work .go and spent a long morning 
oyer it. It isindeed a brilliant and interesting book, 
most remarkable as a first effort.’’ 


Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher 
I2mo, cloth, $1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PuBLisHEeRs 
New York and London 






































BOYS! 


SEE WHAT YOUV’RE MISSING 


Here’s a letter we received recently: 





» South Carolina, March 31, 1906, 
Literary Digest, New York, 

Srrs :—I send check for one dollar and five cents for 
15 additional copies, making 70 copies for next week. 
My watch is helping me sell the Dicrst. I started at 
3:30 yesterday P.M.and finished by 12 M. to-day and 
did not have enough to supply my customers. Yours 


a ne, LAURIE BOGGS 


This boy has just won a Gold Watch and 
Fob for selling copies of Tue Lirzrary Dicest 
in his home town. 

WHY CAN’T YOU DO LIKEWISE? 


We allow a Liberal Cash Commission 
on each copy and give the best Premiums 
besides, as the above letter testifies. The work 
is easy and by our system any boy can make 
money and get the rewards for merely making 
the effort. WESTART YOU FREE. 


Write to-day for particulars to 


Boy Department, The Literary Digest 
44 East 23d Street, New Yerk City 











WEDDING RING 
The Lost Heart-to-heart, talks, on 


By Rev. Cortland Myers, 





16mo, cloth, 75c. Funk & Wagnalls Company . Pubs., N. Y. 
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BOOKS FOR PHYSICIANS 
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THE 


PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


This work presents the latest opinion and the most con- 
clusively demonstrated fact on the prevention of every 
important form of human disease. It is written by 
authorities of international reputation. With introduec- 
tion by H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D. Two vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 1081 pp. $7.50. 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 


A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with 
regard to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the 
world from the days of ancient Rome to the present time. 
By Prof. Dr. HUGO MaGnvs, authorized translation from 
the German, edited by Dr. Julius L. Salinger, 12mo, cloth, 
214 pages. $1.00 net. 


THE Psycuic TREATMENT 
OF Nervous DisorDeERs 


The experiences and principles of psychic treatment of 
nervous disorders based upon twenty years of successful 
specialization and practice in this branch of medical skill, 
By Dr. Pau Du Bots, translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., Ph.D., and William A. White, M.D., from the authors 
“Les Psychoneurosis.” 8vo, cloth, 471 pages. $3.00 net. 


Carsonic Acid Gas IN MEDICINE 


A scientific treatise on the healing qualities of carbonic 
Rr gas. By Dr. ACHILLES ROSE. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages, 
.00 net. 


PHYSICIAN VS. BACTERIOLOGIST 


This volume embraces Rosenbach’s discussion on clini- 
co-bacteriologic and hygienic as based on original 
investigations, representing the contest against the over- 
growth of bacteriology. By Prof. O. RosEnBacu, M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 455 pp. $1.50 net. 


ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND 
ELECTRO- THERAPEUTICS 


The contents include a clear and concise explanation of 
the principles of electricity, and the latest research as to 
the physiological effects of electricity upon the human 
body. By Dr. Topy CoHN, Nerve Specialist, Berlin. 8 
Plates, 39 Cuts. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


NERVES IN ORDER 


Or the maintenance of health. The latest scientific knowl- 
edge upon the entire realm of physical and mental health. 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 305 
pp. $1.50 postpaid. 


NERVES IN DISORDER 


This book seeks to dispel ignorance regarding all func- 
tional nerve diseases and to set forth the most advanced 
and valuable scientific principles for successfully treating 
these troubles. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 
12mo, Cloth, 218 pp. $1.50. 


THE FORGE OF MIND 


The action of the mind in the cause and cure of many 
disorders is considered in this book from new and scien- 
tifie stand points, with suggestions for the practical use of 
this tg 9 by physicians and Mg By A. T. 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., M:R.C.S.E. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pp." $2 00. 


SPRINGS OF CHARACTER 


i This work gives the latest scientific information on the 
sources and qualities of character, showing the impor- 
tance of character and the soundest principles for its de- 
velopment. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, 
Cloth, 259 pp. $1.50. . 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 


A study into the mysteries of the mind and their relation 
to physical and psychical life, containing the latest scien- 
tific research on this topic. By A. T, SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo, Cloth, 451 pp. $2.00. 


HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL 
AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 


The principles and application of Swedish gymnastics, 
massage, and orthopedics, with descriptions of many 
cases of illness, helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 8&8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illus. $3.00 net. 


A BRIEF OF NECROSCOPY 


A clear. concise manual of medical information giving 

with sufficient detail all practical facts connected with the 

study, diagnosis, technique, and medico-legal aspects of a 
st-mortem examination. By Gustav SCHMIDT, M.D. 
‘ocket size. 16mo, Leather, 186 pp. $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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The United States 


~ 


in the 


Twentieth Century 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU 
Translated by H. Addington Bruce 


N this volume the author makes a study of 
the economic conditions in this country, 
as the result of a recent visit, his point of 
view being French. Notable chapters deal 
with the Negro Problem, of which he writes 
with much sanity and wisdom; the Tariff 
and Free Trade; the Trusts and our varied 
Industries, agricultural and manufacturing. 


THE CONTENTS 
THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


(Part One) 
Chap. I. Environment. 
Chap. II. Origins and Characteristics of the Ameri- 
can People. 


Chap. III. The Composition of the White Population 
and the Distribution of Its Different 


Elements. 

Chap.IV. The Negro Population and the Race 
Question. 

Chap. V. The Natural Increase of the American 
People and Their Birth-Rate. 


RURAL AMERICA—(Part Two) 


Chap. I. Natural Conditions, Ownership, and 

Operation. 

Chap. II, The Value and Distribution of Various 

Products. 

Chap. III. The Production of Cereals, 

Chap. IV. The Live-Stock and Dairy Industries. 

Chap. V. The Production of Cotton. 

Chap. VI. Other Products of Importance. 

Chap. VII, — and the Opening Up of the 
est. 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA—(Parr Turzz) 


Chap. I. General Characteristics of American In- 
dustry and the Causes of Its Superiority. 
Chap. II. How American Industry is Organized. 
Chap. III. Motive Power in America. 

Chap. IV. The Relative Importance and the Distri- 
bution of the Different Industries. 
Chap. V. The Mineral ays 
Chap. VI. The Iron and Steel Industry. 
Chap. VII. The Vehicle Industry. 

Chap. VIII. The Electrical Industry. 
Chap. IX. The Textile we 

Chap. X. The Food Products Industry, 
Chap. XI, The Reward of Labor. 


COMMERCIAL AMERICA—(Part Four) 


Chap. I. The American Railway System. 

Chap. II. Foreign Trade. 

Chap. III: Commercial Relations and the American 
Merchant Marine. 


Extracts from Reviews of the French Edition 


Our Commercial Conditions Seen from New 
Viewpoints 


“In this study of ‘The United States in the Twentieth 
Century ’ we have a book comparable to Bryce’s ‘Ameri- 
can Commonwealth’ and Munsterberg’s ‘The Americans,’ 
but while the Englishman and the German devote a large 
part of their space to political, intellectual, and social 
phenomena, the Frenchman’s work is a statistical analy- 
sis of the industrial and commercial development of this 
country. It is as thorough, impartial, and clearly 
thought out as the author's former works on colonization, 
tixation, and the Eastern question, and would be of as 
much value to us as to the French if it were translated. 
Of special interest are the frequent comparisons of Euro- 
ey and American conditions, and the opinions expressed 

»y M. Leroy-Beaulieu of the causes of the wonderful de- 
velopment of the United States, and his views on the 
problems that perplex us.”— Zhe Independent, 


A Forecast of Our Future Development and its Ef- 
fects upon the Old World 


‘“*M. Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent French Publicist, has 
recently added a volume certain to command wide atten- 
tion in the Old World, and donryins no lessconsideration 
in the New. ‘ Les Etats-Unis au XXe Siecle’ is a conscien- 
tious and exhaustive attempt to take an inventory of the 
resources of the United States, and to unfold before Euro- 
pean eyes the causes contributing to place the country 

ina —— position which all may envy but which none 
can reach.’ M. ye eo further -endeavors—and 
this phase of his task holds perhaps the highest interest 
for American readers—to forecast our future economic 
development and its effects upon ‘Old Europe,’”—From 
an exhaustive article in The Outlook. 


8vo, cloth, 400 pages, $2.00 net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
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¥ A little refreshment lightens the burdens 

of a busy day. Telephone for a glass or 

# carbonated bottle of Coca-Cola from the 
soda fountain. It is a delightful momen- 
tary diversion---restful and bracing. 
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